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No inflation in 
our fees—yet! 





THESE SERVICES YOU GAN TRUST 


Editorial Help 


N editorial appraisal, reasons for rejection, advice, fee $5. A collaborative 

consultation criticism, including appraisal, blue penciling, replotting 
suggestions and advice, $10. These fees are for stories or articles not exceeding 
5,000 words. For excess wordage, one dollar a thousand words. The ten dollar 
fee will be deducted from the cost of collaboration entered upon. Collaboration 
plans explained and fees for help with novels on request. Manuscripts thus 
criticized, if found publishable, will be submitted through my New York rep 
resentative without further charge. 


Basic Training For Success 


HE VALUE of Uzzell training in the fundamentals of fiction writing 1s 

today being demonstrated in our magazines, novels, and radio entertain- 
ment. The Saturday Evening Post in a recent issue, for just one example, 
has four stories, three of which were written by authors who began their 
careers seriously with our “Fiction Fundamentals.” These three authors have 
testified on this page at different times to the great value of this study. Their 
advice to you will be found in signed statements in our free booklet, “Literary 
Services.” These are not our only successful authors either by a long shot. 
There are scores of them now, publishing in the whole range of our magazines. 
This preparation for writing stories and novels that sell is not $350; it’s only 
$35. If you are serious in your purpose, write to us. Ask advice! Take it! 


We Talk It Over 


HAVE discussed subjects of great practical value to writers seeking pub- 

lication in a series of mimeographed talks which have a steady sale. The 
following are only twenty-five cents each: (1) Art or Money? (2) The Prob- 
lem of Story Ideas. (3) How to Analyze Markets. (4) How To Improve Style. 
(5) Technique of Action Pulp. (6) Technique of Love Pulp. (7) The Big Slicks. 
(8) The Literary Story. (9) The Light Touch. (10) Writing the Love Story. 
(11) The Literary Novel. (12) How to Keep Office Hours and (13) Uzzell Literary 
Quiz. All thirteen talks for $2.75. For “A Talk on Article Writing” fifty cents, 
for “How To Plot Your Novel” one dollar. These talks contain the experience 
of a former fiction editor of Collier's, author of stories in Satevepost, Collier's, 
Woman's Home Companion, etc., and of “Narrative Technique” and “Writing 
As A Career,” published by Harcourt, Brace & Co. and “The Technique of the 
Novel,” to be published this fall by J. B. Lippincott Company. The price of 
this new book is $3. Order it from us. FREE: Our pamphlet, “Literary Services,” 
which is full of useful information. Send for it. Inquiries answered promptly 
and personally. 


THOMAS H. UZZELL 
CAMELIA W. UZZELL 
STILLWATER * OKLAHOMA 
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Steve's Cousin John 
Sir: 

No writer who has ever read Steve Fisher’s 
“Literary Roller Coaster” should get discour- 
aged. For the benefit of those WD readers who 
may have missed it, why not bind it, along with 
“Plant!” which appeared in WD for September, 
1941, the classic letter to Sid Levy, and the 
current “With All My Love.” 

I made my first sale to McClure’s. (I wonder 
how many others have done the same!) Follow- 
ing that I sold to Standard Magazines, and 
later to Ace and Street & Smith. Love and 
detective stories for the most part, and a west- 
ern will be on the stands soon. 

I was a follower of Fisher, however, long 
before the famed Roller Coaster article. His 
picture and authorbiography appeared, with a 
book length novel, in the July, 1939, Cosmopol- 
itan, which was no less an inspiration than the 
WD pieces. 











Joun Cuinton Port, 
429 East 5th, 
Edmond, Okiahoma. 


Best Job on Earth 
Here’s thanks for helping along my best sale 
“to date—$750. from Woman’s Home Companion. 
Writer’s Dicest has always been invaluable 
te me, but you come iin directly this way: pub- 
lication of my name and address as winner of 
7th prize in the ’44 short-short contest brought 
letters from agents. I filed them away, as I 
was doing articles, children’s stuff, radio. But 
finally I sent a story to Jacques Chambrun—and 
he promptly made the above sale. 
KATHERINE MARCUSE, 
1958 Barclay St., 
Vancouver, B. C., Canada. 


NYC Writers 
Sir: 

We are professional writers who meet regu- 
larly in a very informal atmosphere but for the 
chief purpose of mutual criticism. Some of us 
sell through agents but we have found that 
Stories can be improved by suggestions from 
fellow writers before they get to the busy 
agent’s desk and that thus our chances of selling 
are increased. We also exchange information 
such as experiences with editors, rates, various 
Magazine requirements, etc. 

Our members have sold to: Collier’s, Liberty, 
Satevepost, Coronet, Pageant, Reader’s Digest, 


GIVE YOUR 
BRAIN-CHILD A BREAK! 


You sure put all you had in that last one. You 
had a good idea, a plot that could hardly miss, 
and plenty of color and action. But wait — did 
you give your brain-child that final break that 
will influence editorial acceptance? 

That break is EATON’s CORRASABLE BOND. 
More and more authors use only CORRASABLE 
...it has a magic erasing surface. Patented. You 
can erase words, sentences, even paragraphs 
without leaving those damning amateurish 
smears, smudges and gouges. And when you 
retype over the erasure, you get clean, sharp 
characters —a job that looks inviting and pleas- 
ant to read. 

So dress your stories in their sales-best: 
EATON’s CoRRASABLE BOND. The coupon be- 
low plus a hard-earned dime will bring you a 
generous sample of this manuscript paper so 
you can see for yourself it erases without a 
trace. Many stationers (but not all) can give 
you, a personal demonstration of this finest of 
authors’ papers. 


CORRASABLE 


BOND 
Made only by 


Feat 
a 


Address: Samples, 
EATON PAPER CORP., Pittsfield, Mass. 
Gentlemen: 
Here is the name of the dealer from whom I usually 


purchase stationery 








Here is his address 








And here is a dime. Please send me a 25-sheet sample of 
re 


Name 
Street 
City State 


S-abiansesheneenndiirigpunensaneuietenebansetiavenentall 
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WRITER’S 





PLAN YOUR WRITING 


— Now! — 

Because of the wide success of her 
NOVEL WRITING PLAN 
Miss Hamilton announces a new 
POETRY WRITING PLAN 


in the same form, equally complete and inspiring, with 
personal help as you write. 


Send for Particulars 


ANNE HAMILTON 


Literary Specialist 
Instruction, Criticism: Poetry, Short Story, Novel 
745 S. Plymouth Bivd., Los Ange'es 5, Calif. 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Assign this important work to an ex- 

pert with over 27 years’ experience. 

Publishers recommend my services. 
ELSIE AUGENBLICK 


Vanderbilt 6-0492 
342 Madison Ave. New York 17, N. Y. 








POLIV O P E — our friend in our need 

A Polivope equals two ordinary envelopes in roundtrip service 
and by eliminating the usual enclosed-return- envelope saves 
weight. postage and containers—saving more than its cost. 
Polivope, size 81#x11”, — for book length scripts, or 
spread out fer odd size cartoo 

Price $1.00 a group of 9 "postpaid, either of two styles— 
Roundtrip or Combination 

A dime brings full size wes Polivopes and Bt information. 

Approved by the U. S. Post Office Dep 
When Polivope’s unused—we both fae. 


G. E. POWELL, Envelopes 
2032 East 74th Street, Los Angeles 1, Calif 








PRACTICAL, PERSONAL HELP! 


If you need the practical, personal help of an experi- 
enced author in the proper development of your short 
or book-length material, write 


ROBERT C. BLACKMON 
Box 728, Florence, South Carolina 
Details without obligation. 








SHOLL’S HUMANITOME 


The Applied Thesaurus 
By C. V. SHOLL 


An encyclopedic compilation covering Man and his 
life. A guide to Character Delineation, Human Descrip- 
tion and Human Action. 

Reference lists lead to material, in the book, for por- 
traying any sort of Character in every detail—his Body, 
Costume, Mind, Emotions, Emotional Expressions, Sensa- 
tions, Appetites, Temperament, Character, Manners, 
Habits, Actions, Speech (with Substitutes for said"). 
Voice, Race, Social Status, Occupation, etc., etc. 

3,000 uniquely complete word lists with rare words 
defined. 60,000 terms. Index with 18,000 references: 
414 7"x9'/2" pages. Bound in Buckram. 

This book replaces innumerable reference works in 
the field which it covers, and this means labor saved for 
every writer who uses it. It is an achievement of great 
value to every writer. 

Price $4.50, check or money order. C.O.D. $1.00 with 
order. U. S. Poss., $4.80, money order. Canada, $4.80 
(U. S. $,, money order. Foreign, $5.00, U. S. $, money 
order or N. Y. check. Money back guarantee of satis- 


faction. 
The Verbis Publishing Co., Dept. W. 
P. ©. Box 133, Flushing, N. Y. 











Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 


DicEst 


Blue Book, Woman, Canadian Home Journal, 
Today’s Woman, McLean’s, Western Family, 
Woman’s Day, and other sieiets. Two of us 
are book authors in the mystery field, and others 
sell regularly to the detective pulps. 

We are interested in hearing from a few 
writers of professional stature who would fit 
into our group and whose contribution to us 
would be as valid as ours to them. Amateurs 
and “precious” authors would not be happy with 
us. 

For reference I am Secretary of the Pulp 
Section of the Authors’ Guild, and members of 
this group include Ryerson Johnson, Scott Pea- 
cock, Lawrence Treat, Pauline Bloom, Moses 
Schere. 

Juanita SHERIDAN, 
21 Greenwich Avenue, 


New York City 14. 


Hell to pay 
Sir: 

The Committee for Action in the Authors 
Guild has been formed by a group of members 
in good standing, because of dissatisfaction with 
the progress of the Guild. Our purpose is to 
promote the economic welfare of writers and to 
stimulate the growth of the Guild by working 
within the Guild. 

We all know that writers are among the most 
insecure of professionals in the country and that 
only through a strong and active Guild can they 
hope to achieve security. 

Toward this end, we believe the first steps 
should be to establish the practice of quarterly 
meetings and to increase membership by the 
organization of region’l chapters. Quarterly 
meetings will insure the cooperation of the Guild 
members in this program. Increased member- 
ship, through regional chapters, will mean 
greater Guild power with which to implement 
our aims. 

These, in part, are the immediate objectives 
of the Committee for Action: 


1. Acceptance by Publishers and Guild mem- 
bers of a basic, uniform book contract provid- 
ing for the leasing rather than the outright sale 
of property. 

2. a. Acceptance of basic contracts providing 
for the leasing rather than the outright sale of 
all radio, television, motion p‘cture and other 
subsidiary rights of all published properties. 

b. Acceptance of basic contract provid'ng 
for the leasing rather than the outright sale of 
all radio, television, motion picture and other 
subsidiary rights of originals. 


3. Acceptance by Reprint Houses and Guild 
members of a basic uniform reprint contract 
providing for the leasing rather than the out- 
right sale of the property. 
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4. Establishment of basic minimum terms in 
the magazine field, covering: 

a. Sale of only one publication right at a 
time. 

b. Minimum rates. 

c. Payment on acceptance. 

d. Guaranteed minimum on assignments. 

e. Time limits within which to publish 
property and the reversion of rights to the author 
upon expiration of said limit. 

(To achieve these basic minimum terms, 
magazines shall be classified into appropriate 
groups. ) 

5. Establishment of the practice of simultan- 
eous submissions of ideas as well as of finished 
works in the book and magazine fields. 

(Precedent for this has already been set by 
the Dramatists and Screen Writers Guilds.) 

6. Establishment of the principle of inviol- 
ability of manuscripts, whereby no change in 
title, content, or form of any piece of writing 
may be made without consulting the author, 
except where the right to edit has been specific- 
ally granted by him. 

7. Establishment of an_ elected Grievance 
Committee within the Guild to hear complaints 
of authors and to take action against abuses. 

8. Establishment of an Information File on 
rates and contracts to further the work of the 
Grievance Committee and to serve the needs of 
Guild members. 

Are you one of the many who feel that the 
Author’s Guild could and should do more for 
you? Do you wish to have informative regional 
meetings? Do vou believe more can be done to 
protect your rights and to up your rates? 

If your answers to these questions are “YES!” 
then send your name and address to the under- 
signed. 

ComMittge For ACTION (c/o Thompson) 

68 West 45th Street, 
New York, N. Y. 

© The above letter is addressed only to members 
of the Author's League of America. Equal space 
is available free to League officers who may dis- 
agree with the need for the "Committee for Ac- 
tion,” or their aims.—Ed. 


Dress Trade 
Sir: 

We are most interested in contacting corres- 
pondents in key cities throughout the country 
who could write creative yet factual stories for 
two of our publications, “‘Millinery Monitor” and 
“Handbags Illustrated.” The type of story we 
desire would be based on either the handbag or 
millinery buyer’s experience and would be so 
handled as to give buyers across the country 
ideas for increasing the efficiency of their de- 
partments. 

Sytva H. Savitt 

The Seymour Mittelmark Organization 

Nineteen West Forty-fourth Street, 
New York 18, N. Y. 
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To People 
Who Want to Write 


but can’t get started 


Do you have that constant urge to write but the 
fear that a beginner hasn’t a chance? 


Then listen to what the former editor of 
Liberty said on this subject: 


“*There is more room for newcomers in the writing field 
today than ever before. Some of the greatest of writing 
men and women have passed from the scene in recent 
ears. Who will take their places? Who will be the new 
obert W. Chambers, Edgar Wallace, Rudyard Kipling? 
Fame, riches and the happiness of 
achievement await the new men and aa 
women of power.” e 


Writing A ptitude Test 
—FREE! 


‘THE Newspaper Institute of 
America offers a free Writing 
Aptitude Test. Its object is to 
discover new recruits for the army 
of men and women who add to 
their income by fiction and article 
writing. The Writing Aptitude Test 
is a simple but expert analysis of 
your latent ability, your powers of 
imagination, logic, etc. 








WINS 
ot all ap- 
plicants pass this test. Those who WRITING SUCCESS 


d lified to take the famous 
NEA. course based on the practical AFTER 2 MONTH'S 


training —_ by b’g metropolitan 
dailies. This is the New York Copy 
Desk Method which teaches you to 
write by writing! You develop your 
individual style instead of trying to 
copy that of others. 

You “cover” actual assignments 
such as metropolitan reporters get. four months, 1 have 
Although you work at home on your had two raises. Also 
own time, you are constantly guided J have over 75 ‘b 
by experienced writers. It is really Jines’ to my credit, 


TRAINING 


‘“*After only two 
months of N.1.A. 
training, I became a 
reporter on the Co- 
lumbus Enquirer. In 





fascinating work. Each week you see and the prospects of 


new progress. In a matter of months 
you can acquire the coveted ‘“‘pro- 


becoming City Editor 
look very promising.” 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 


. ” . 
fessional’”’ touch. —Mrs. arion M. 


_Then you’re ready for market Blondel, Columbus, 
with greatly improved chances of Georgia. 
making sales. 


Mail the Coupon Now 


But_the first step is to take the 
FREE Writing Aptitude Test. It re- 
quires but_a few minutes and costs 
nothing. So mail the coupon now. 
Make the first move towards the most 
enjoyable and profitable occupation— 





VETERANS: 
This Course 


approved for 


writing for publication! Newspaper Veterans’ 
jootinwe ae eo One Park Ave., 
sew or * . . 

(Founded 1925) Training 














Newspaper Institute of America 
One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
‘Send me without cost or obligation, your 
: be | Aptitude a —_ further informa- 
tion about writing for profit, as promised i 
Waraiter’s Dicest, September. . . peat 
Mrs. 


PI ah hoe Sota OT eet oe eee 
( )Check here if you are eligible under the G. I. Bill of Rights. 
(Corr ial. No will call on you.) 7-P-666 








Copyright 1946, Newspaper Institute of America. 












EXPERT ADVICE 


on your stories and books. 
Because of my experience 
in writing, editorial and 
sales work, | can be of as- 
sistance to you. 


EVE WOODBURN 


Literary Agent and Critic 
Terms on Request 


333 East 43rd Street New York City 


“STRANGER THAN FICTION” 


By 
PAUL D. HOSIER 
A book of sensational stories and startling 
facts you must read. $1 per copy. 
PAUL D. HOSIER 


El Paso, Texas 


TYPING 


A manuscript typed neatly, accurate'y and technically 
perfect by a professional ty ‘tT stands a better chance 
of being read and accepted by editors. Send your work 
to one who has been in the business since 1922 

Good quality bond, mailed flat with your original. 
Carbon free. No * charge for minor corrections. 
PROMPT SERVICE! 

RATES: 40c per 1000 words under 10,000 words 
36c per 1000 words over 10,000 words 


ARTHUR WINGERT 
218 Lincoln Way East Chambersburg, Penna. 


WRITER'S SANCTUARY 


PRIVATE INSTR. July- Sept. in N.H. amidst pines, spent, 
Mt. view. bate emotive critic’sm by mail all yea: 








Box 1255 




















ICAL LIBRARY 
HERE’S HOW! (Basic Technique).......+- 
S: HELP YOURSELVE mg (Formulas). ° 
S—WRITERS: LET'S PLOT! (Plots for everything). ee oo 
4—WRITERS: MAKE IT SELL! (Advane-d Technique) ecvce 2.00 


MILDRED |. REID 
Summer Address: Contoocook, N. H. 


BIG DIME’S WORTH! 


Here's something new for writers! 


Take your choice of any of these twelve new brochures b 
Wycliffe A. Hill, author of PLOT GENIE an ARTICL 
WRITING MADE EASY—for a dime 


1—GENIE Formula for Radio or Stage Per Plot 

2—The Article Writing Formula 

3—How To Syndicate What You Write 

4—How To Criticize Your Own Story 

5—How To Prote-:t Your Story Idea 

6—How To Write A 

T—Plot Ideas From The Sub-onscicus Mind 

8&—Story Writing Self-Taught 

98—How To Write Your Life Story 

10—How To Choose a Suc-ess Pen Name 

11—How To Market Your Story 

sap oe os Bn Story Openings 
All Twelve for $1.00, Desc riptive literature on, The Pilot 
Genie System and on “Article Writing Made Easy’ sent 
free upon request. 


PLOT CARDS 10 cts. 
Latest out—by Wycliffe A. Hill, author of PLOT GENIE! 
Supply actual synopses—Millions! 
THE GAGNON COMPANY, Inc. 
Dept. 428, 8161 W. 3rd St., Los Angeles 36, Calif. 
(Please state if you own PLOT GENIE) 











Writer's Dicest 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 


No Fisher 
Sir: 

Steve Fisher makes no bones about the fact 
that he considers himself pretty damn good—but 
then I guess he has more reason to than the 
rest of us hacks. 

And I think he forgets one thing when he 
advises the rest of us to throw away our plots 
and write from the belly, like William The Kid 
Saroyan. Aside from the dreadful prospect of 
having a world-full of Saroyans (or Fishers for 
that matter), he forgets that his past years of 
struggling with plot has undoubtedly trained 
him to the happy point where he plots sub- 
consciously and can use his writing energy in 
writing. 

Me, I'll struggle with my lowly plot compli- 
cations until the happy day when it'll come 
natural. When that happens I’ll quit pounding 
this mill, catch up with my reading . .. and 
I don’t mean Fisher. 

RussE_Lit BraNncuH, 
7716 Firenze Ave., 
Los Angeles 46. 
Chicago Writers 
Sir: 

We are a néwly forming writers’ group and 
would greatly appreciate the privilege of an- 
nouncing ourselves to the readers of the WriTER’s 
DicEstT. 

Qualifications for membership are simply 
these: 

If what you want most in the world is to 
write for a living; 

If your writing trouble is chiefly that you do 
not produce enough; 

If you are over 30; 

If you live in Chicago or vicinity; then, 

Do join our group. We can profitably work 
together. 

HELEN Rostey, Secretary, 
LITERARY LODGE, 
427 St. James Place, 
Chicago 14, Ill. 
Book Publisher 
Sir: 

Page 39, of the July issue of Writer’s Dicest, 
concerns Mr. Chester R. Heck and it contains 
an inaccuracy which you may wish to correct. 

The news item states that Chester R. Heck 
Incorporated is located at Lancaster, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

The earlier Heck-Cattell Publishing Company 
has been incorporated with the Jaques Cattell 
Press under the corporate name of Cattell and 
Company. Our offices are located at 33 West 
42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y., and also at 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 

Cattell and Company has been organized to 
publish trade, school and college books. 

Wa ter F. RETTKER, 
Cattell and Compzrny, Inc., 
33 West 42nd Street, 
New York 18, N. Y. 
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Home Movies 
Sir: 

It has always been a puzzle to me why, with 
so many individuals searching for a break in 
the writing field, there evidentally is not among 
them a few who are also amateur movie hobby- 
ists. It seems to me that it would be logical for 
such aspiring writers to write about their hobby 
and to submit their work to HOME MOVIES 
and other similar publications. 

We would like to have contributions from 
movie hobbyists with writing ability who can 
turn out brief items suitable for our Workshop 
section, and also feature length articles dealing 
with the hobby of making movies. We prefer 
diagrams and/or photos to accompany all manu- 
scripts and pay from one to five dollars for items 
published in the Experimental Cine Workshop 
department. At the present time we are paying 
from ten to twenty dollars for articles comprising 
approximately 1200 words. The price depends 
upon the quality of the writing and whether or 
not suitable illustrations accompany manuscript. 

ArtHur E. Gavin, Editor 
Home Movies, 
6060 Sunset Boulevard, 
Hollywood 28, California. 


Viola Fiscus 
Sir: 

I wonder if you would mind running a little 
notice in your columns to the effect that West- 
ern Ways is holding a check for Viola Fiscus, 
commission on a sale which we made for her. 

If she is no longer in the Tucson area we 
would be glad to forward the check on receipt 
of identification. 

Ross Mapben, Feature Editor, 
376 South Stone 
Tuscon, Arizona. 


Nancee Johnson 
The Physical Culture Publishing Company is 
holding a check for Mrs. Nancee Johnson, form- 
erly of Fort Wayne, Indiana, in payment of her 
story, and pictures, which appear in the August 
issue of How to Reduce Stories. 
Harmony Haynes, Editor 
New Puysicat Cutture, 
535 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 17, N. Y. 


SOLD 





STORIES 
NOVELS 
BOOKS 
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WRITERS 
HERE'S A TWO-WAY SERVICE! 


The need is for outstanding original stories, 
books or plays or real drama with logic and 
strength. There just aren't enough stories of such 
merit to go around! 

| want originals, published stories, produced 
plays that have film possibilities. Special con- 
sideration is given book manuscripts for both 
publication and filming. 

1 represent established authors as well as new 
writers and offer both sales service and criticism. 


Write today for my Free Booklet expicining 
my service. 


ADELINE M. ALVORD 
(Established 1919) 
6605 Hollywood Bivd. Hollywood 28, Calif. 








CANADIANS 


Manuscripts Typed in Canada 


Prompt efficient service. Rates 50c per 1000 words. 
Special rates above 10,000 words. One carbon copy 
free. Mailed flat. 

MRS. ARTHUR ABBOTT 


17 Castleview Ave., Toronto, Ontario, Canada 











DOUBLE wririnc INCOME 


- nuER SALABLE STORIES by using a “Sherwood 





waett ng time on stories that don’t sell! Lard 
year a ting ge re more—by devoting your writ- 
talent a undly plotted character moti- 
vated. action we STORIES. THAT SELL. 
A “Sherwood Prien” is a rough draft of story. It 
consists of a concentrated, soundly plotted navvative, ex- 
citing description, natural conve! oe correct ngo, 
trade names, and sparkli action incidents—all written 
expressly for you. From is aa — write your own 
story in your own viitns Me juick. easy way 
You will be —- at ~seelleg easy it is to write suc- 
cnusfuity using ‘Sherwood Briefs.*’ One client solid 3 
stories from 4 Briets. A radio weiter uses a Grief a week. 


WRITE TODAY FOR FULL INFORMATION! 


12 BERS) 5 895954!) (010) 8) 


Author, Professor, World Traveler, Radio 
Artist, Lecturer. 
Studio A, 1715 S, Cloverly Ave., Rosemead, Calif. 








WRITE CARTOON IDEAS! 


“BE FUNNY FOR MONEY” shows you how to write 
and where to sell. Here is vital instruction for all 
writers, beginners and professionals. Third large OF ame 





ing. Send 25 cents in coin. MAIL IT TO 
DON ULSH 
144 E. 40th St., Dept. W, New York 16, N. Y. 








WHAT WE HAVE DONE FOR OTHERS: [— 


” 
© $1,230.00 for a magazine story! 
e $750.00 Advance for a book idea! 
e $300.00 Advance for 60 pp. of books! 
e “Discovery” in ESQUIRE MAGAZINE! 
e BEST SELLER BOOK PUBLICATION! 








before sending your manuscript. 
help you. 


Professional f' ction 
handied on 10%, and 
we help you Son 
highe markets. 








If you want results: Bea's market haphazardly and write blindly. Write for our free detailed circular 
The fee is very low. If you want to sell—we can 


PUBLISHER’S AGENCY 


Manuscript Placement for Authors 
33 WEST 42nd STREET 


NEW YORK (18), N. Y. 
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SELL IN THREE MONTHS... 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


IF YOU CAN WRITE CORRECT ENGLISH— 
YOU CAN WRITE JUVENILES 
AND SELL WITHIN THREE MONTHS. 


. 
I've sold over 3,500 Stories, 
Serials, Articles, and Fillers to 
Juvenile Editors. 
Now I'm teaching. 

* 

Also 
CRITICISM—COLLABORATION 


Write for terms to 


Dept. D 
WILL HERMAN 


Author of “My Juvenile Success Secrets”’ and 
“My Formula for Fiction’ 


5703 Broadway, Room 4 Cleveland 4, Ohio 











SHORTHAND in 


Weeks at Home 





scribe. Fast preparation C's. job, Surprisingiy low cost, 100 000 
Used in leading offices and Civil Service. Wr te for 
free booklet. Speedwriting, Dept. 6709-6, 55 W. 42nd St., N. Y¥. 18, 


taught by mail, 





MANUSCRIPT TYPING 
DONE NEATLY, ACCURATELY, PROMPTLY 
45¢ per thousand words 
| copy free 


MRS. MILDRED WOOD 


8117 So. Evans Ave. Chicago, Ill. 








VOCABULARY SERVICE 


Here’s your chance to increase your word power 
easily and effectively. A new service which analyzes, 
defines and gives the complete grasp of words ordinarily 
used and understood only by persons with powerful 
vocabularies. 

Nothing dry and musty here, each weekly service 
deals with ten words currently being used in magazines 
and newspapers. Source given and manner in which 
used, besides regular treatment. 

Scientific tests indicate the surest way to increase 
ed earning power is to increase your word power. 
ubscribe today and build up your tool chest of words 
the easy, sure way. 

Weekly Vocabulary Service, 
One year, five dollars—Two years, eight dollars 


VOCABULARY SERVICE 
Eugene Wensel, Editor 


Box 230, Iron River, Michigan 











ELEANOR KING e 


Author's Representative 


BOOKS, NOVELS, STORIES, PLAYS, SCREEN 


ENGLISH, FRENCH, Italian, Spanish, German, 
International Placement. 
19 W. 44th—Room 900 

NEW YORK 18 


MU 2-6390 
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Honest Writers for Crime Books 
Sir: 

Horace Brown’s article in the current WrireR’s 
DicEst names some of the things which we are 
trying to hit in this organization. 

This business of maintaining reasonable accura- 
cy in “true” or “fact” crime stories is the key 
to success or failure of crime books, and of indi- 
vidual writers. I believe that the handwriting is 
on the wall; that if we as editors and writers do 
not clean up our own house we shall someday 
find we don’t have much of a house at all. 

The time has past when crime writers could 
take a few real names and the single fact of a 
murder and beat them into a yarn (yarn is the 
right word). There was a time, possibly, when 
there were not enough people who cared to 
make any difference. Today the readers are 
wiser, and. the police officers ARE giving a 
damn about being pictured as something which 
they are not. 

You don’t have. to be a mystic to see ahead 
in this business. Just be sensible and recognize 
what has happened to this point. At first, when 
one or two officers got sore about one or two 
stories no one paid any attention. There were 
other officers and other cases. But gradually a 
lot of officers got sore, and they made them- 
selves felt in their bureaus and departments. 
Many of them, who were plain cops ten years 
ago, are today Chiefs, Captains, key people, who 
control the policy of their department. They 
are still sore. And they are closing the doors 
of information sources to crime writers. Any 
writer who makes a living at this business knows 
plenty of places where he CAN’T go. 

Of course we can say “to hell with them,” as 
was done with the individual officers a few years 
ago, and go on to where you can find a story. 
But as more and more departments take a stand 
against crime books, you may be certain that 
sooner or later it is going to boil-over into state- 
wide law enforcement associations where the 
policy will be adopted by all departments in a 
section. Next it hits regions, and finally national 
organizations. When that time comes, and it will 
certainly come if we don’t watch our step, the 
whole business of crime books will collapse. 

The sad thing is that police officers DO like 
publicity. I think that at the base of all this 
is the fact that crime books, heretofore, have 
not developed their own writers. The people who 
wrote crime stories were not crime writers. ‘They 
were newspapermen, fiction writers, or something 
else. To them a crime story meant an EXTRA 
check, not their daily bread-and-butter. ‘lhey 
looked only for that one check, and didn’t relate 
it to subsequent checks. They felt no responsi- 
bility to the editor who bought the story (he 
wasn’t buying the beans at their house anyway), 
to the people who lived the drama (they had 
no meaning to them), to police officers (they'd 
never see them again anyway), or to the people 
who read the stories (what the hell don’t they 
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get a thrill). Even if they were making a living 
for the time out of the business they felt that 
it might crack-up anytime and they’d get what 
they could while the getting was good and then 
to hell with it. There were no rules, no ethics, 
no nothing in the business. 

Crime books must a:sume their proper place 
in the magazine world, and they must assume 
their obligations to the people who read, and 
the people who have lived the cases. It is past 
time that editors, publishers, and writers estab- 
lished a sensible and sane code of conduct in 
the business. 

What you had to say about the only way for 
a writer to be sure of his fact was to personally 
investigate them, is something we all endorse. 
We are flatly against this long-distance writing. 
We have had a lot of trouble in Los Angeles 
with this sort of thing. I cannot sit in Los 
Argeles and write a story about New York, or 
Arizona, or even the next county, with any 
accuracy, from newspaper clippings and the notes 
of someone else. No writer can do it. Any writer 
who does it is hurting everybody in the busi- 
ness. And any editor who buys such material is 
hurting everybody. I blame a writer for trying 
it; and I damn an editor for letting the writer 
do it. 

An example of this sort of thing is on the 
newsstands right now. One publisher has two 
different books out with a Los Angeles case in 
them. Excepting for the names and the fact the 
victim was murdered by the criminal there is 
practically nothing accurate in the stories. One 
of them carries three pictures of mine which 
have been stolen in some way or another. I 
am right now raising hell about the pictures, not 
because the pictures mean too much but because 
the inaccuracies hurt me indirectly with my own 
news sources. Any writer with the slightest grain 
of decency in him must hang his head in shame 
when he goes near the Los Angeles homicide 
bureau. I blame the writer; but I also blame 
the editor who, if he has any intelligence whatso- 
ever, knew those stories were pure phonies. 

Of course not all the horrible distortions of 
facts about Los Argeles cases have come from 
writers who were never out here. One writer I 
know out here (who is featured by one of the 
so-called leading magazines) frankly admits that 
he has never been in any branch of the Los 
Angeles police department. He saves newspaper 
clippings, writes his “true” story and laughs at 
us who try to gather facts. He gets the same 
rate, or higher, that I get, makes stories out of 
cases I can’t write because he builds-in the facts 
he wants, and sells all he writes without any 
Outside expenses whatever. 

I know another pair of writers who have rifled 
files, stolen pictures, lied, cheated, and have 
done about everything you can imagine. They 
openly laugh at facts, and write a case to suit 
themselves. Yet they appear in practically all the 
Magazines, at top rates. I know of one case 
where they drove into a town where they have 
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Enter...BEGINNER 
Exit... SELLING WRITER 


Via Trial and Error Assignments 


Month after month we 
tell you about sales made 
by SSW students. This 
course is designed espe- 
cially for beginners — the 
only requirements being | ponder, writes Ee: 
you must be able to | Utah. "in truth we 
write correct English. in “eae yon 

"Your criticism and ad- | gots progress’ 
vice give me the most 
encouragement and down to earth essential 
information that | have had since | started 
to write over twenty years ago," says H. E. 
Moore, of Wisconsin. "I know that it will 
lead to concrete accomplishment.” 


Enter . . . BEGINNER 
Exit . . . SELLING WRITER 


Through the years this phrase has been associated 
with us. For years we, at Supervised Story Writing, 
have been proving that BIG NAMES HAVE NO 
MONOPOLY ON MAGAZINE SALES. SSW stu- 
dents have sold even before completing the course, 
and continue to get their share of magazine and 
book publishers’ checks. We are proud of the fact 
that we train beginners to sell their very first stories 
at GOOD rates, instead of to the lowest paying mar- 
kets available. The average beginner's story sales 
have been $50. 


PRACTICAL — INEXPENSIVE 


Our story selling fundamentals are not mere'y theories. 
They are based on the famous writing book TRIAL AND 
ERROR. Some years ago the author was asked by readers 
to develop the ideas in the book at greater length, so that 
they might be used in practice. TRIAL AND ERROR is 
famous because it is the absolutely frank, realistic and 
practical result of the author's experience in selling 2,000 
stories and 35 books. 

The NEW, ENLARGED AND COMPLETELY REVISED 
SEVENTH EDITION OF TRIAL AND ERROR IS INCLUDED 
WITH THE ASSIGNMENTS. 

The Supervised Story Writing Assignments carry a 30 day 
money-back agreement. We are willing to gamble a month 
of our work on your satisfaction—but we reserve the right 
to refund your money within that time if we feel you are 
not qualified. In addition, we attempt to market those 
stories of yours we consider salable on a 10% commission 
basis; we consider sales the object of your work. 

Send for complete information. TRIAL AND ERROR is 
included with the course; if you already have the book, 
we make a special allowance. Coupon below brings you 
details of both offers. 





Students Say 


"In the last two let- 
ters you have sent, 
you have given me 
a lot of space, a 
great amount of 
help, and much to 
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SUPERVISED STORY WRITING SCHOOL s 
2 East 45th Street 
New York 17, N. Y. 

Please send full information about SUPERVISED STORY 
WRITING at no obligation to me. | have [J do not have [J 
TRIAL AND ERROR. 
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OF BOOKS 


We are established General Book Publishers. We offer you friendly editors and 
MS readers; able artists; punctual printers; agents for Great Britain and the 
Continent; distribution at home and abroad. 





or poetry (book-size collection for CONTEMPORARY POETS OF DOR- 
RANCE) you are cordially invited to submit it. 


On the Book Lists of DORRANCE & COMPANY have appeared among others, 

Colonel Philippe Bunau-Varilla, General Smedley D. Butler, Colonel Clarence 

D. Chamberlin, Winston Churchill, Lord Dunsany, General John A. Lejeune, 

Dr. Clarence Edward Macartney, Hon. Theodore Marburg, Dr. Simon N. Pat- 

ten, Judge Henry A. (“Plupy’”) Shute, Lincoln Steffens, Mme. Tetrazzini and 
Thurston the Magician. New writers are particularly welcome. 
Write first if you prefer about your work. 


DORRANCE & COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED 1920) 


q If you have a typewritten book MS on any subject—prose (30,000 words and up) 
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never been before, shot some pictures, and were 
gone in less than an hour and a half. 

It seems to me that there must be enough 
honest writers in the country to fil! all .the 
crime books. I know there is enough dramatic 
material to fill ten times as many. We can, if 
we will, raise the level of the crime bovks to 
that “most entertaining reading in the world,” 
you mentioned. But in doing it, we have to weed 
out the unethical and dishonest writers, editors 
and publishers. Or the dishonest ones are going 
to cause us all to be plowed under. 

As writers, we here can preach and practice 
what we preach. That’s about all. But a hand- 
ful of editors in New York could do more in 
a week than we can do in years. If you editors 
will demand better material and accurate ma- 
terial, if you will put the finger on the unethical 
and dishonest writers, if you who control the 
checkbooks will make it more profitable to be 
accurate than inaccurate, if you’ll deal only with 
the professional crime writer who has a “fecl” 
for his profession, we are certain you can make 
more money with a larger and better circulation, 
and we who write can make more money and 
certainly have better police and public relations. 

With best wishes to Horace Brown and the 
new True Police Cases, I am, 

Western Crime Writers Association, 
By M. G. Bisxop, 
411 Fay Building, 
Los Angeles 13, Calif. 


® This group includes Alfred Prather, Madeline 
Arnold, Philip Barnes, Bob Green, H. L. Higday, 
Bert Murray, Bonnie Wilson, Arne Arntzen, and 
Jules Sanders.—Ed. 


Real Estate (Florida) 
Sir: 

We are interested in obtaining two or three 
articles each month, upon some aspect of the 
Real Estate business, preferably those which 
will give real estate brokers and salesmen a con- 
structive “lift” in the business. 

While our readers are confined mostly to 
Florida, we welcome contributions from outside 
the state, providing they are based upon “know 
how” and have either an educational or inspir- 
ational value. 

Jim Forsytn, 
Rea Estate REPorTER, 
Post Office Box 2223, 
Orlando, Florida. 





THE GREAT SALT LAKE MANUSCRIPT SERVICE BUREAU 
Best By Test. Proof Read. Original and One 
Carbon with additional Top Sheet. 50 cents per 
Thousand Words, over Ten Thousand, 10% dis- 
count for cash! Poetry 2c per line. Song Lyrics 
25¢ each. 

MERWIN A. SANDERS, Manager 
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“The future belongs to those who prepare for it.” 


Maren Elwood 


Authors’ representative, literary collaborator. 
Author of the current non-fiction best seller, 
CHARACTERS MAKE YOUR STORY, published 
by Houghton, Mifflin, recommended by the 


Book-of-the-Month Club. 


Professional 
Training 
for Writers 


FICTION 
RADIO 
ARTICLE 
FEATURE 
SCREEN 
JOURNALISM 
BNGLISH 


Study by mail. Studio lectures. Individual 
manuscript criticism. ... Personal, directed 
writing. For information write: 
MAREN ELWOOD 
6362 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood, Calif. 














MAGAZINE WRITING 


"THE Magazine Institute, a private school owned and 

operated by successful wri:ers and editors, offers 
practical, up-to-date training in story and article writ- 
You work in your own home. 


' 
ing. 


Courses in 


Fiction—Non-Fiction 


Practical home study training for 
those who must work in spare time 


you send in is returned with detailed criticism. 


EXPERT INSTRUCTION 


An experienced writer or editor takes you in hand, 
answering your questions, helping you find the type 
of work for which you ere naturally suited. Before 
long you are writing in your own home fiction stories, 
essays, short sketches, whatever you are best fitted to do. 
d the coupon today for the FREE CATALOG 
which tells about opportunities in magazine writing. 
Inquirers will also receive ‘‘The Best Job in the World” 
i ful graduates. 


Sen 


from 





listing unsolicited testi 


Every assignment 





VETERANS: This course aproved for veterans‘ 


training. 








THE MAGAZINE INSTITUTE, Inc. 
Dept. 89-D, 50 Rockejel'er Plaza 
Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N. Y. 


Please send your free catalog, without obligation, to: 
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“THE WRITER’S MARKET” 


The revised 12th edition of “THE WRITER’S 
MARKET” contains 400 pages, and 2,500 
editors tell you what they want to buy, how 
long they want contributions, how much they 
pay per word, and what their editorial policies 
are. Also given are the names and addresses of 











book publishers, syndicates, photograph mar- 
kets, and stage, screen and radio markets, No 
writer who wishes to place his work profitably 
can be without “THE WRITER’S MAR- 
KET.” The book is beautifully bound and is 
7x11 inches. Money back guarantee, 


"AN ESSENTIAL TOOL OF THE WRITER'S CRAFT" 








Writer’s Digest 
22 East 12th Street 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio 


Enclosed is $3.00. Send me postpaid the revised 12th edition of ‘‘The 


Writer’s Market.” 


The new 1947 issue of The 
Writer's Market will be ready 
on or before December Ist, 
1946. Order now as this issuz 
will be sold out prior to pub- 
lication. 
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Hollywood -- The Way I See It 


By ARCH WHITEHOUSE 


Dicest has been offering its readers 

a variety show on the trials and tribu- 
lations of one Arch Whitehouse, who back 
in 1928 gave up sports writing in Elizabeth, 
N. J., to bolster the pulp industry with 
“yammering-gun” specialties. In  subse- 
quent articles I told a breathless audience 
how to plot and write air pulps. 

I didn’t get much money, but I sure had 
a lot of fun and a gratifying amount of fan 
mail. 

In April of 1941 in an article, titled: “J 
Hit the Post, Twice!” I proudly explained 
how (after thirteen years of effort) I finally 
broke into the slicks. 


| \OR a number of years now, WRITER’S 


That should have ended the literary saga 
of Arch Whitehouse because in the lush 
days that followed, he bought himself a 40- 
acre farm in New Hampshire and honestly 
believed he had reached the heights of ac- 
complishment. However, just when he had 
selected his club chair beside the fireplace, 
Mister Hitler let off a buzz-bomb and 
dreams of ease and escape were somewhat 
dented. For more than two years he was 
bounced around in aircraft, crowded into 
transports, hurled into invasions and 
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dumped into slit trenches. 

It was quite a war, while it lasted. 

Another chapter in the Whitehouse rec- 
ord has been ordered. 

Since the war, I have completed one full 
year in Hollywood and I am now going 
back for a second. I like it. 

Now don’t get me wrong. . . I said I 
like Hollywood, but what I say about Cali- 
fornia, is something else again. 

On my return from Europe I felt the 
urge to write something about war corre- 
spondents which resulted in a play called 
“28 Grosvenor Square”—the headquarters 
of the newsmen in London just prior to 
D-Day. No one was willing to risk a war 
play so close to the end of the war. How- 
ever, my agent, Annie Laurie Williams, 
seeing that I had written an unproduced 
play figured I was a playwright and im- 
mediately began to hunt up an opening in 
the movies, where such sterling talent might 
be steered into the usual 10% channels. 

At this point, old man coincidence 
stepped into the picture in the form of 
Samuel Marx, one of the producers at 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. Sam had just taken 
up Daisy Neuman’s best Seller. “Now That 
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April’s There”—the story about two little 
English kids who were sent over to America 
to escape the blitz. Perhaps you will re- 
member how they were quietly American- 
ized, in a refined New England manner; 
and went back home and put Oxford and 
its college crowd back on its collective heels. 

At any rate, Mr. Marx was looking for 
a writer who knew both the British and 
American background, and since I had 
spent a number of years in New England 
and had recently endured Britain with the 
Eighth Air Force, and knew Oxford, I was 
called in. 

I had never read the book. I had never 
even seen a motion picture script and I had 
studiously avoided movies for years and 
years. However, Mr. Marx asked me to 
read the book over a week-end in New York 
City. He explained that Jan Struther and 
James Hilton had refused to touch it, be- 
cause it was “so unfair to the British people 
in the story”. . . and it was, in some re- 
spects; because it made them appear par- 
ticularly dumb and most certainly lacking 
in fundamental understanding. 

I took the book, and in about one thou- 
sand words, outlined what I would do, “If 
I had to write a film story, based on the 
book.” 

Under the bewitching promise of $500 a 
week—for six weeks, I agreed to go to Cul- 
ver City and write a scenario based on “Now 
That April’s There.” In about a week I 
was in the M-G-M offices in New York sien- 
ing stacks of contract sheets and accepting 
first class train transportation to the Coast. 

To be frank—I was frightened to death. 

Up to this point all the features of the 
great Hollywood legend were clicked off in 
order. Writers who had been out there— 
including some who had failed — pro- 
nounced dire predictions. They assured me, 
I'd go mad under the whip-lash of the “but- 
ton-hole makers.” That I’d probably get 
out there, be stuck in an office and never 
see anyone again for six months. 

They warned me not to “go Hollywood,” 
whatever that is. 

Not one of them offered a smidgin of in- 
formation on the most important point of 
all—i.e.: where we could live, if we got 
out there. 
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We were put aboard the Twentieth Cen- 
tury in style. At Chicago we were met by 
a company limousine and wafted across the 
city to the Dearborn Station and carefully 
placed aboard a spiffy compartment on The 
Chief. At Los Angeles we were again met 
and picked up in a company car, given a 
sightseeing trip about the city, “along the 
Strip” and finally settled in a suite in the 
Beverly Hills Hotel. 


Up to now we had kept our fingers 
crossed. The shock came a few minutes 
later. The fee at the Beverly Hills Hotel 
was $17.50 a day, and we were told we 
could stay only five days. Even on $500 a 
week (which leaves you with $350 when 
they have taken out Federal income tax, 
state tax, pension fees, etc. etc) it was easy 
to see that we weren’t going to pile up any 
quick fortune, so we pleaded and finally 
got a “cheap room” at $12.50 a day. No 
one had told us that the population in Los 
Angeles had risen from half a million in 
1939 to 3% million in 1945, or we would 
not have spent the next few months looking 
for an apartment. 


My agent’s representative escorted me 
over to Culver City, about 6 miles away, 
and I was “booked in” and placed on salary. 


After all these years, Whitehouse hit a 
pay role. 

The Irving Thalberg building is all that 
has been written about it. A gleaming white 
three-story monument that is most impres- 
sive to a newcomer. I met Mr. Marx again, 
talked over the story for about ten minutes 
and then was shown my office, a very pala- 
tial affair with a wide window looking out 
on a nearby mortuary. 

Within an hour after “booking in” I was 
banging away on what turned out to be an 
outline of a scenario. Most outlines run to 
about 80 pages, but when I had completed 
about thirty, I was told that I had the story 
well in hand and to go to work on a “work- 
ing script.” 

I tried to explain that I had no idea what 
a working script looked like, so they tossed 
me a copy of “National Velvet” and I went 
back to my office, shut the door, read it over 
and “lifted” all the technical jargon I 
even remotely understood and started in 
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on my own version with: 


FADE IN:— 
LONG ESTABLISHING SHOT—HIL- 
LIARD HOME IN BELMONT—DAY 
CAMERA takes in rutted driveway and 
a well worn lawn and gradually centers 
on a white New England home. .. etc. 
etc. etc. 


Everyone seemed delighted with my sud- 
den knowledge of the movies and script 
writing. My producer, Mr. Marx was never 
completely fooled, but he was loyal. He 
praised me when I turned in a particularly 
good scene and raked me down when I de- 
served it. I learned an awful lot in the first 
two weeks. 

By that time, the officials of M-G-M de- 
cided that I was making good and boosted 
my six weeks contract to ten weeks, at the 
same rate of pay. Later, the ten weeks were 
hoiked to six months and before the six 
months were up I was offered a seven-year 
contract, involving forty-weeks-a-year with 
a generous boost in salary. I was allowed 
a month off to go back to New Hampshire 
and close up my house for the winter, and 
then went back to begin my first contractual 
year. 


HAT is the general history of my going 

to Hollywood, but of course, that does 
not tell the heartaches and disappointments. 
A scenario writer earns a lot of money, but 
he really earns it. He is probably one of the 
most skilled men, in a business of highly- 
skilled men, and whatever he gets, is usually 
only 3% of what an actual picture costs to 
make. Many fine writers go out there, full 
of enthusiasm. Many quit, or fail in the 
first few weeks. There are many unknowns, 
making big salaries, who couldn’t write a 
decent pulp yarn—but they can write mo- 
tion pictures, and that is what Hollywood 
is paying for. A great name writer with a 
row of best sellers behind him, may be a 
great flop in Hollywood, and it is nothing 
against his ability in any way, shape or 
form. 

But let’s analyze a writer’s day out there 
to see the picture clearer. I am of course 
telling what happens at Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer. 
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The writers at M-G-M usually arrive for 
work about 9:30 and are expected to stick 
around until 5 P. M. This does not mean 
you are expected to be at your typewriter 
all those hours; the work program is very 
flexible. We usually look over the news and 
trade papers, check over what we had writ- 
ten the day before, and then shut the door. 
I suppose we do most of our actual output 
between 10 A. M. and 1 o’clock. Writers 
all have comfortable offices, large desks, 
chairs and everyone has a sofa. Everyone 
uses them, too. You can have a secretary, 
if you wish, or you can write as I do, ajone. 

Lunch in the commissary is probably the 
highlight of the day, especially for a new- 
comer. On my arrival, I was directed to 
what was termed a writers’ table. There I 
found Buster Keaton, Paul Wellman, Ro- 
bert Hardy Andrews, Robert Wilder, John 
Garfield, Keenan Wyn, Robert Walker, 
Peter Lawford, Robert Sisk, Richard 
Thorpe, Richard Connell, and Lionel 
Houser, one-time feature writer for the 
World-Telegram in New York, who is now 
a writer-producer. 

Everyone was most congenial. Since I 
had recently returned from Europe, I was 
bombarded with questions; most of them 
far more intelligent than any I had at- 
tempted to answer at the average Rotary 
Club. I was also startled to discover that 
my sports jacket which I had worn in New 
England, was not the thing at this table of 
plain business suits. Now and then one of 
the actors would be in costume of some 
kind, and with make-up on, but I soon 
realized that the Hollywood “types” we had 
always read about were only to be found at 
the corner of Hollywood and Vine, where 
most of the characters who make up the 
fringe of the motion picture business, do 
most of the talking. I have seen no Holly- 
wood characters working in Hollywood. 

I have read about Hollywood being 
loaded with Communists and Reds, but I’m 
a very tolerent guy and never ask questions. 
They tell me we have two registered Com- 
munists at M-G-M but neither of them has 
invited me to join them in distributing 
handbills. We have had strikes of some kind 
ever since I have been out there, but the 
strikers always nod to me and say “Good 
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morning!” pleasantly when I go in, and I 
have never been able to quite understand 
just what the strike is all about. 

Conversation at our table usually runs 
from fishing in Oregon to the chances of 
the Hollywood Stars in the Pacific Coast 
League. What few political subjects are 
brought up pan out but little different than 
one might hear in the commissary of any 
large industrial concern. They’re either 
Republicans or Democrats and tinge their 
statements accordingly. 

I have met dozens of motion picture peo- 
ple both socially and on the lot. I have 
played golf with them, enjoyed pool parties 
and been_entertained at their homes. None 
I have encountered give any indication of 
being parlor pinks; but as I say, I am not 
particularly discerning in such matters. If 
a guy returns my books, the ten spot I 
slipped him to pay for a lunch and knows 
how to add up his golf score, he’s quite 
Okay with me and I’m not particularly in- 
terested in his political leanings. 

I have attended several] meetings of the 


Screen Writer’s Guild where a lot of talk 
is enjoyed . . . some of it good and some of 
it very dull. A handful of these boys know 
what the score is and I believe they’re going 
to do something important for the Holly- 
wood screen writers, but if the desire to 
better the conditions and contractual situ- 
ations of their members is Communistic, 
then I guess a lot of people among us are 
going to be spoken of harshly. Right now 
they are cooking up an idea where an Au- 
thority will be established whereby all writ- 
ers are to be protected against themselves. 
This proposed body will have all material 
copyrighted in the Authority’s name, keep 
accurate records and detailed transactions 
for the members ; lease, but never sell rights 
under the copyright. They will represent 
the writer in court and in general fight for 
the writer wherever his rights have been in- 
fringed. Already this threat is producing 
an interesting reaction throughout Holly- 
wood. The Eagle-Lion Company, for in- 
stance, is now offering profit-sharing deals 
to its new writers. In other words, the 
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writer will share in the profits made by any 
film that comes from his machine. Some 
people say that a political edge is being 
ground on the Authority. Variety says “it 
would create a monopoly in American lit- 
erature.”* 


But back to the studio. 


Afternoons can be very interesting at 
M-G-M. You may sit in with your producer 
for an hour or so and go over what you 
have written in the past three days. He 
makes suggestions for changes and you also 
talk over the next scene. Later, he may 
want you to see a picture for various rea- 
sons, and arrangements are made for you 
in one of the many projection rooms. Just 
before I left, I was assigned to write an 
original outline for a new Andrew Hardy 
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film. I startled Robert Sisk, the producer, 
when I told him I had no idea who Andrew 
Hardy was and had never even seen an 
Andrew Hardy picture. 


I saw thirteen Andrew Hardy pictures 
within the next four or five days. From that 
welter of Mr. Rooney and Judge Stone, I 
eventually produced a 30-page outline 
which was turned over to Harry Ruskin 
and William Ludwig, who have written 
most of the Hardy pictures, 


If you are wearied of work, you are al- 
ways welcomed on any of the sound stages. 
Anyway, no one ever ran me off. I have 
shown the same tourist interest in the sets 
and stars as has anyone. Few writers do this, 
I learn,and I feel they make a great mistake 
—whether they like working in the movies 
or not. I have learned a lot sitting in with 








* From Variety, July 30, 1946. “The ‘Author- 
ity’ resolution which its supporters admitted was 
the most radical ever taken by any talent organi- 
zation, was presented by Ring Lardner, Jr. It 
read: 


“That the Screen Writers Guild endorses in 
principle the working out with the other Guilds 
of the Authors League of America a plan for the 
establishment of an American Authors Authority 
along the general lines prepared by James M. 
Cain in conjunction with the original material 
committee of the Screen Writers Guild, and that 
the executive board is instructed to proceed in 
cooperation with the rest of the League to draft 
a specific program, which program will be sub- 
ject to ratification at a future general member- 
ship meeting.” 

The Guild passed out green cards to those 
eligible to cast ballots on the proposal so that 
voting could be easily checked and delays averted 
when tthe balloting started. Action of Richard 
Macaulay, who was expected to be in opposition 
to the AAA plan, in urging all conservative mem- 
bers to support it, came as one of the big surprises 
of the session. 

Macaulay called it “a very nice capitalistic 
enterprise—a coalition of one bunch of capitalists 
to see what they could get away from another 
bunch of capitalists.’ He also presented an 
amendment that AAA be required to accept ma- 
terial for copyright from anyone, whether or not 
he was a member of the four writing guilds 
which are planned to make up the Authority. 
This was aimed to silence any talk of a writing 
monopoly. It was voted down. 

Members did, however, vote unanimously in 





support of an amendment designed to prevent 
censorship of material by the AAA. Amendment, 
moved by Eddie Blum and seconded by John 
Wexley, was to the effect that AAA could not 
discriminate against any author on the basis of 
contents of his material. 


Main speakers in favor of the plan were Ring 
Lardner, Jr., Maurice Cohn, SWG counsel, How- 
ardard Estabrook, who also spoke on licensing 
qenditions in France which closely paralleled the 
proposed setup, and James M. Cain. 


Discussing the matter from the floor among 
others were Macaulay, Robert Harari, Arch 
Oboler, Fred Niblo, Jr. Latter was in opposition 
and urged a vote against the plan. He made it 
plain, however, that he had no quarrel with the 
proposal in principle but was against internal 
difficulties that might make for unfavorable ad- 
ministration. 

This is the first positive action on the AAA 
proposal by any of the Guilds in the League and 
is expected to pave the way for favorable reso- 
lutions from the other three organizations. Dis- 
cussion has been carried on among the other 
groups, some even participating in drawing up 
present form as outlined in the Screen Writers 
Magazine last week. Boards of directors of Dra- 
matists, Authors and Radio Writers Guilds would 
have to recommend approval in principle and 
then put it up to their general membership for 
their majority vote. 

AAA briefly would act as copyright owner of 
all material written by members, controlling the 
licensing of it for any form of publication or 
production. The outright sale of material for 
any purpese would be positively forbidden. 







































































a director and watching him steer a set of 
actors through a scene. I have learned 
what not to write, mainly. What reads well 
on paper, often speaks with no color. 

Also, I have discovered that most stars, 
no matter what their celestial standing, are 
always keen to talk to writers. They are in- 
terested in their work, and if they can help 
a writer do a better scene for them, so much 
the better all around. When I was strug- 
gling with the above mentioned Andrew 
Hardy outline, Lewis Stone was most help- 
ful in several suggestions for a particularly 
sticky situation. 

Some stars point out that they have diffi- 
culty with sentences when they fall in cer- 
tain cadences. If you know these things, it 
helps you and most certainly does you no 
harm with the people who have to handle 
your lines. 

I was called in to help select a cast for 
Now That April’s There” by my producer. 
We had already planned on having Eliza- 
beth Taylor to play the little girl, but were 
uncertain about the boy to play her young 
brother. We decided to try out Dean Stock- 
well, who did so well in “Anchor’s Aweigh” 
and more recently in “The Green Years.” 
A short scene, which I had considered very 
good was shot with these two children play- 
ing the parts as written. I sat and watched 
the performance, very self-satisfied. 

The next day I was taken to the projec- 
tion room and shown what the kids had 
done to my brain child. What I saw, almost 
made me run out of the room. The kids 
had done their best with it, and the director 
had made the most of every word—but, O 
God. I realized‘then, that while you can 
put down words that read well by eye— 
what they speak like on a screen, is some- 
thing else again. 

I was an humbled young man, and I 
realized at once why they have to get skilled 
script writers to turn best sellers into under- 
standable screen plays. What reads well, so 
often speaks so lousy. There is no use in 
your screaming about a picture not being 
like the book. You can’t make pictures 
from books. You can only make pictures 
that are to be shown in about ninety min- 
utes; from scripts based on the book. 

T respected Daisy Neuman’s effort in 
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writing “Now That April’s There” and I 
tried to take her scenes and her very con- 
versation, and put it into my script; but it 
just didn’t work. You might just as well 
have someone stand before a camera and 
be photographed reading the book aloud. 

It was “Now That Aprii’s There’ that 
brought me my worst body blow. I suppose 
I could have griped about it for ten years, 
but after the initial shock, I tried to see 
both sides of it (also with an occasional 
peep at my bank-book) and came to the 
conclusions that it could have been worse. 

My first shot at the “April” script was 
completed in fairly fast time. My producer 
and his executive producer (the gentleman 
over several producers in one unit) also 
liked it and openly congratulated me for 
my effort. 

Everyone pointed out that I was one of 
the few who had come to Ho!lywood, 
knocked off an acceptable screen play in 
one shot and furthermore would get a solo 
credit for my first attempt. Believe me I 
was walking on stars. 

But—when it reached the Foreign De- 
partment, they really picked it to pieces. 
To protect M-G-M from possible objections 
of a foreign audience they had to cut deeply 
and we discovered that there was very little 
left of the basic story So, we started 
all over again. We approached the theme 
from another angle. 

The second was tentatively accepted as 
good, pending the decisions of the Foreign 
Department. That’s when they handed me 
a forty-weeks-a-year (seven year) contract. 

Satisfied in my own mind that I had done 
pretty good, my wife and I headed back 
East, with visions of seeing a solo credit film 
on the nation’s screens within a few months. 
We closed the house and returned to Holly- 
wood ‘where I discovered that a celebrity 
playwright had’ been called in to “fix up” 
my script. I felt pretty low, but they as- 
sured me that I would keep my solo credit, 
and that the imported gentleman was sim- 
ply polishing up a couple of scenes, here 
and there. 

In the meantime, I was assigned to at- 
tempt an original outline for a new “Lassie” 
story, but before I got far with that, the 
tattered remains of “Now That April’s 
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There” were dropped back into my lap, 
with the explanation that the imported 
talent was not having much success. I was 
told to start from the beginning again and 
give it a light comedy touch. 

During the next seven months I wrote 
“Now That April’s There” right through 
from beginning to end, twice. The pro- 
ducer was quite satisfied with it and after 
some time the executive producer gave it 
his happy nod. Eventually, the Foreign De- 
partment and the New York office Okayed 
it, and I sat back again, smug and serene 
in the belief that NOW they’d soon see 
Arch Whitehouse’s name, solo, on a hit 
picture. 

After that, another producer called me 
in to do an original outline on the Andrew 
Hardy story, and I worked away, my bat- 
teries recharged with the honest belief that 
I had a solo credit coming up. 

Then the blow fell. 

In a few weeks, I was advised that my 
picture wasn’t to be made. It was to be 
shelved. A topical picture would take its 
place in the production schedule. In a year 
or two, if the story still held interest, it 
might be dusted off again. 

A year’s effort shot, some might have ar- 
gued. When I considered everything, I 
said to myself: “Well, kid. You’ve had a 
year’s instruction in the art of writing mo- 
tion pictures. You have been paid a wad 
of jack. You’ve learned a lot. No one has 
complained about your work. You gave 
them the best you had . . . What are you 
squawking about?” 

I could have wailed that I had had a 
dirty deal, but actually I hadn’t. I could 
have bleated that Hollywood was a writer’s 
graveyard, but it isn’t. I most certainly 
learned something and my contract has six 
years to go with annual increases . . . as 
long as they take up my option. Anyway, 
I’m on my way back, perfectly satisfied. 


OST of the Hollywood outfits are will- 

ing to invest several thousand dollars 

in a writer, if he is willing to cooperate and 

and try to learn. Once he has proven he 

can write a successful screen play, I honestly 

believe they are more than willing to give 
to your ideas a fair trial. : 
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Too many writers go out completely sold 
on an idea, long before they pull into the 
Union Station. The screen has certain 
rules, regulations and inflexible limitations ; 
and until the writer learns these, he simply 
cannot write a screen story that can be 
filmed. 

Years ago, I read and re-read “Sorrel 
and Son.” -I loved the book as much as 
anything I had read of its kind. Some time 
later, I went to see the film version, and 
was almost ill with indignation. Scenes 
and situations were telescoped into each 
other. One actor played the parts of several 


‘of the book characters, and it never 


dawned on me that no book that had oc- 
cupied three or four long sittings for read- 
ing could be put on a screen and shown 
within an hour and a half. Today, I know 
better. Today, I know you can’t make cer- 
tain statements on the screen. Today, there 
are international situations to consider, 
racial prejudices to skirt, religious differ- 
ences to avoid and social questions to 
ignore. I, personally, don’t agree with 
these screen dogmas, but they are on the 
Johnson office statutes and you might as 
well accept them. 

In writing “Now That April’s There” I 
immediately ran into all the Foreign De- 
partment’s qualms concerning the use of 
certain words that are said to be taboo in 
Great Britian. There was a twist on the 
words “bum” and “Fanny,” which while 
they made a hilarious scene, were abso- 
lutely taboo. 

In a tentative Andrew Hardy story, I de- 
vised a mother who deliberately steered 
her daughter into an engagement with 
Andrew. I argued that such a mother 
understandingly would try to elevate her 
daughter’s standing, by “assisting” in her 
engagement to a boy who represented the 
right side of the tracks. But at M-G-M 
I learned there are no such mothers. All 
mothers are sacred, and if you must have 
a woman to do such deeds, then make her 
a step-mother! At M-G-M no real mother 
would deliberately guide her daughter into 
an engagement with a young man whose 
father was a Judge, just to improve her 
social standing. 

IT object to that sort of thing, but since 
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M-G-M is the largest and I believe the 
most successful studio in the world, who am 
I to argue? Wiser heads than mine have 
been producing pictures for years, and they 
are apparently very successful. They man- 
age with sacred mothers, and the public 
continues to buy that sort of thing. 

Whether we believe it or not, the public 
actually dictates what sort of pictures are 
made. They must, or why do certain 
studios turn out so many Westerns? The 
average Western drives me frantic, and I 
can’t believe a foot of it. Most mystery 
films bore me, because I like to read my 
mysteries where I can go back over certain 
passages and work out a solution; a fea- 
ture impossible in a film mystery. On the 
other hand, I’ll go and see any musical, 
no matter who makes it or what it’s about. 
I like dancers, piano players and slap-stick 
as thick as they can spread it on. I wouldn’t 
give a nickle for all the period pictures. 
As soon as a guy starts to write with a 
feather, I’m ducking out. 

The point I’d like to bring up, as a 
writer, is this. We'll never get any real 
good and different pictures until the public 
asks: “Who wrote it?” instead of “Who's 
playing in it?” 

There’s my bitter gripe about Holly- 
wood, No one knows who wrote anything. 
Only a handful of people realize that a 
writer has anything to do with motion pic- 
tures, and yet not a set goes up, not a star 
is signed, not a camera rolls, not a foot 
of film is shot until some writer puts the 
words and directions down on paper, 

A friend of mine, meeting me for the 
first time after several months recently, in- 
quired where I had been. I explained I 
had been out in Hollywood, working in 
pictures. 

“I didn’t know you were an actor,” he 
said, puzzled. 

“I’m not. I’m writing out there . . 
writing pictures,” I explained. 

“What does a writer have to do with 
pictures?” he asked me. He honestly meant 
that, too. 

I gave up, and changed the subject, 
probably leaving him with. the impression 
that I did something mysterious with papers 
they stick on bil]boerds. 
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It is a generally accepted fact out there 
that while the writer is comparatively well 
paid (and who isn’t in the movies?) he’s 
the greatest sucker of them all. He is the 
one real creative artist out there, but he 
is an absolute unknown. His name does 
appear on the credit lines, but no one has 
any idea what it all means. Women patrons 
of the cinema can tell who did the make-up 
and who dressed the lady stars, but not one 
of them has any idea who wrote the play 
they paid to see. 

It may not be important if his name is 
not set up in large type on the posters as 
long as they spell his name right on the 
check, but the betting is that he’d be far 
more interested in his work and the im- 
provement of his work if he received sul- 
stantial playbill credit. Applause is the 
lifeblood of an actor on the legitimate stage 
and publicity, public appearances and gen- 
eral public adulation are what make the 
motion picture stars keep at the grind; 
and believe me, their’s is a grind; and if 
screen writers were given due credit in suit- 
able terms, I have every reason to believe 
the profession would be improved a hun- 
dred-fold. The author would identify him- 
self with his work. Today, he does not. 

At the average preview or premier, the 
studios insist on the stars, director and pro- 
ducer being on hand. They provide lavish 
transportation for them, but the ~riter 
usually is left out, and has to wrangle his 
way in, just as craftily as does the average 
bobby-sox autograph hound. 

On the other hand, if a film reeks a 
trifle, the critics select the script-writer for 
their whipping boy. The critic has no idea 
whether the director has guided the picture 
truthfully to the script, or whether the star 
or stars have attempted to play their parts 
as originally written. No, it is always too 
bad that the stars were saddled with such 
a script—if the picture is bad. 

If the picture is rea] box-office the critics 
rave about the impressive acting of the 
stars involved. and completely ignore the 
fact that the stars in question are mouthing 
the words, just as the writer had directed 
in his script. None of them would, or 
could, make a movie until some writer has 
given them a script. ve 
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‘THE MOTION picture is important, 

and deserves the attention of all writers. 
You are accepting a great responsibility 
when you agree to write a screen play. If 
we have given the world at large a bad 
impression of America and Americans, and 
we undoubtedly have in the past; it is high 
time that the screen writers sat down and 
did something about it. You can’t expect 
to do it during your first year, but if all 
screen writers realized their debt to the 
American public, there would be more 
writers begging for the chance to get out 
there, instead of so many bemoaning the 
fact that Hollywood drains everything out 
of a man and casts him aside. 


That line in particular is the bunk. While 
I was out there and worked conscientiously 
on about five versions of one script, I also 
found time to write the complete outline 
for two books, the outlines of several short 
stories and feature articles. 


We have about 130 screen writers at 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer and on the list you 
will find names of men and women who 
mean something in contemporary literature. 
There are unknowns like myself, of course ; 
but on the whole, one meets a group of 
fine workmen, and I know of none, who are 
there on regular term contracts, who do 
not like working for the movies. Some 
have contracts that allow them 6 months 
off a year to keep up their magazine and 
bookwork, but practically all agree that it is 
a very satisfactory arrancement knowing 
that whatever becomes of their books and 
short stories, they can always relv on the 
big money the movies will pay them for 
26 weeks of that year. It is a very satis- 
factory arrangement. I don’t know how 
you can beat it. I can work 40 weeks, or 
nine months and have three full months to 
loaf, work, travel or do as I please. 

It’s a lot better than sitting and wonder- 
ing whether the serial on which you have 
just spent five months, will be liked by some 
$30.00-a-week assistant reader in New York 
or Philadelphia. Boy, and have I been 
through that—so many times! 

I have been taunted with the remark 


that while fhe motion pictures pay well, it 
most certainly is not art and one will never 
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make an undying name for himself on the 
screen. 

Perhaps, motion pictures, as yet, are not 
art. But they could be if the public will 
buy arty pictures. As I said before, the 
public has never encouraged the industry 
to offer Shakespeare. We had to get that 
from the British who seem to have more 
courage along those lines. Real pictures 
can be made and they do not need to cost 
millions to make. Real pictures will first 
be written, and some young writer of to- 
day, or perhaps tomorrow, will have the 
courage to offer a script that is art. And 
he’ll be remembered for many a long year. 

They will be the days when the public 
asks: “Who wrote it?” instead of, ““Who’s 
playing in it?” 


HERE’S really only one thing wrong 
with Hollywood. 

Hollywood would be Okay, if they’d 
bring it back East, so none of us would 
have to live in California. I am, of course, 
speaking of my own experiences and my 
own time out there. 

Anyone who has enjoyed the four sea- 
sons—especially in New Hampshire, is likely 
to go crazy in Southern California. Out 
there they have only “unusual” weather. 
There are more fur coats and sun lamps in 
California than anywhere else in the world. 
There is more "flu and summer (?) colds 
in Los Angeles than anywhere else in the 
world and you can get yourself bumped 
off by an automobile in more fantastic ways 
than anywhere else in the world. 

If you are old and decrepit, and have 
an income, California is the place for you. 
The area is full of old fogies, living on 
pensions, and usually occupying apartments 
that are at least twice times too large for 
their requirements. We have been out 
there for fourteen months and we are still 
existing in a 12x14 room, for which we pay 
$15.50 a week. That’s all we can get even 
though we can afford to pay a substantial 
rent. 

Of course, we could buy a $6.000 Cali- 
fornia bungalow for about $40,000, but we 
haven’t gone that much Hollywood, as yet. 
The average three-room apartment near 
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any of the studios will cost you anything 
from $150.00 a month if you could 
even find one. Living conditions are no 
cheaper, either. California fruit is found 
on the billboards . . . the rest of it being 
shipped east, they say. 

We have no kitchen facilities and eat 
our meals out. Brother, this is when you 
really get it. We took two friends out to 
dinner, at a second class restaurant, re- 
cently. We wished to repay a meal we had 
at their home. We had a Sixth Avenue 
meal, minus the salami, one round of 
drinks and the bill for four came to $35.00. 
Had we gone to a little better class joint, 
the bill would have run from about $80.00 
and this is not wild flights of the imagina- 
tion. 

California talks a lot about climate. They 
have fog every morning, and a lot of rain 
during what they call Christmas weather. 
During the period they call winter, that is, 
when the thermometer goes below 60, we 
saw more real rugged winter clothing, boots, 
galoshes, scarfs, ski pants and fur caps than 
we see in New England during the below- 
zero season. When the rain and fog aren’t 
in full bloom, the incinerators (a peculiar 


feature of California life) put down an 
effective smoke screen. 

We like New England winters and we 
like our glorious Falls. We think there is no 
green in the world to compare with New 
England and we wish the movies would 
move out here so we could enjoy the money 
we earn. Californians will brag that you 
can get all the snow and skiing you want, 
by just driving north a few hundred miles 
—but none of them has ever been there to 
prove it. 

Well, that’s how it is out there. You 
get a lot of climate and a lot of money. You 
won’t get any Christmas or see a green 
maple tree. If you are fortunate enough 
to be “tapped” for a Hollywood stint, by 
all means take it, and make sure you wiil 
have somewhere to park your suitcase 
before you sign the contract. 

It’s better than working on speculation 
for a magazine, and far more remunerative. 
In the end, money has some standing in 
these matters. A lot of swell guys seem to 
be doing well out there and if you give 
the best you know, no one can ask any 
more of you. 

That’s the way I see it, anyhow. 
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HAT is there to this business about 

W ore: writers’ clubs anyway? 

Every issue of the WRITER’S 

DicEsT contains several] letters on the sub- 

ject. Where is the club nearest my home, 

writes Sadies Joyce, of Hillsboro? Where 

can the Quill and Lyre Ciub pick up some 

worthy members? Why do The Stylus meet- 
ings bog down? 

Richard McKendry’s letter in the July 
Writer’s Dicest is typical. Dick has 
tasted of amateur clubs and found the 
flavor bitter. Let’s take a tip from the 
gals who hang over the back yard fence of 
a sunny morning, and swap a recipe or 
two. I think I can show Dick how to mix 
a better batter. 

An amateur writers’ club can be an in- 
fluence for faster growth or a blind alley. 
I have had experience with both kinds. 
Dick tabulated the ingredients for the 
wrong kind—hazy objectives, wandering 
discussion, scanty production, and _ self- 
satisfaction—let me accentuate the positive. 

We invite a guest at each meeting to 
offer advice, beyond the literary experience 
of most of the members, Curiously, big 
names aren’t helpful as speakers before a 
writer’s club. They offer the sort of thing 
that would suit a general science, rarely 
do they give the specific instructive advice 
a group of writers want. 

Newspaper men are usually mines of 
misinformation when magazine or book 
writing is considered. They are rich with 
experiences in which the clique down at 
City Hall are “in” with the gamblers out 
in Southtown; they know that political 
appointments are vote getting appease- 
ments or payments that fulfill an obliga- 
tion; they have the feeling that people who 
are successful in business (magazine, in- 
dustrial or commercial) are that way be- 
cause of “lucky” breaks and opportunistic 
elbowing. These credos obstruct an under- 
standing of magazine and book writing 
and the editors and agents who deal with 
writers. Fiction is bought on merit; not 
because of a “deal.” There is a sense of 
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high craftmanship and what Mr. Schuster 
once called the “amenities of the publish- 
ing business” that newspaper men usually 
miss out on. Newspaper feature writers, 
reporters, city editors and departmental 
editors don’t have the background you 
want, 

Strange as it may seem, a local trade 
journal editor can be a big help. Ask him 
how he puts out his paper—what he does 
during the day—how his 80-page blank 
dummy at the first of the month is turned 
into a complete magazine in 30 days. Ask 
about his gripes. Let him read a bum 
script that he received in the mails (that 
is, bum for his book) and then let him read 
the same script as edited or re-written. 
Don’t ask him how to write a novel, or how 
to create characters for the Post. Just find 
out how he runs his job. 

Keep him on the subjects he knows best 
and you'll pick up a “feeling” of the pub- 
lishing business. If your Sunday news- 
paper has a fine rotogravure picture sec- 
tion, ask the photo editor to tell you how 
he selects pictures. Let him demonstrate 
with pictures revealing why some have 
reader interest and why some do not. Is 
there, by any chance in your city, a re- 
ligious, or juvenile magazine that publishes 
some fiction, Get the fiction editor to ex- 
plain in detail what he buys and why. 
Persuade the editor to read Page One of 20 
different scripts that he received last week. 
Have the editor explain just where on Page 
One he stopped reading, in each case, and 
why. Have the editor read one of his 
published stories and nail the low points 
and tell why they are low. Hold the edi- 
tor fast to a discussion of fiction for his 
own book. 

From such workaday meetings you learn 
to see the fine line between corn and craft- 
manship — not in relation to Faith Bald- 
win to James Joyce, but in relation to a 
reject sent back by Little Peop'e’s Gazette 
and a story which they bought and for 
which they paid 2c a word on publication. 

Beware of university professors, English 
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teachers, women’s club lecturers, and young 
men running for the State legislature. They 
may tell amusing anecdotes and have 
lovely manners but they couldn’t walk into 
Colliers slush pile and pick 25 rejects from 
it in 50 minutes. 


EMBERS should come to the club for 
defiinte purposes: social and instruc- 
tion. If 6 members want to discuss the 
influence of Gertrude Stein on Piccasso, 
(a lively and entertaining subject), and 6 
other members want to discuss the theme 
used by Family Circle in their fiction you 
have two clubs, two purposes rolled into a 
group that will conflict. Select people 
whose literary purpose is within the milieu 
of all. 


UR club, The Yarnsmiths, has survived 

the diseases of infancy. The group 

is still beset by growing pains, but it has 

fifteen sales to its credit, four places in 

WD’s short short contest under its belt, 

and has never had less than ten thousand 

words to criticize any week of its three year 

existence. That may not be success, but, 
by gosh, it ain’t failure. 

If WD readers are as interested in work- 
ing clubs as Dick McKendry’s and the 
other letters indicate, the history of The 
Yarnsmiths may serve a purpose. I was 
there when the thing was put together. 
Step into the kitchen, Dick. I'll show you 
how we baked a cake. 

The Yarnsmiths started from a nucleus 
that was fortunate in its singleness of pur- 
pose, A dozen adults had completed ex- 
tension work in short story technique at 
the University of California at Los Angeles. 
The course had been hard and thorough. 
A minimum of twenty-two thousand words 
had been required in the last unit alone. 
It seemed a shame to relax from such a 
beneficial discipline simply because the 
work had been completed. That was the 
reason the twelve met at one student’s 
house that next Sunday to see what could 
be done. 

We had the benefit of one member’s 
participation in a Minnesota writing group. 
This member had a serial sale to his credit, 
so we organized around him and followed 
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his advice. Here are the general policies 
we formulated: 

1. Keep the group small. More than 
twenty-five might become unwieldy. 

2. Reduce parliamentary procedure and 
debate to a minimum. 

3. Members must be prepared to criticize 
any manuscript read, give the reasons for 
conclusions, and point out the good as 
well as bad. 

4. Members must submit for criticism a 
minimum of two thousand words each 
month or pay a fine. 

5. Co-operative marget study must be 
maintained with each member responsible 
for some field within his interests. 

6. No type of literary endeavor is to be 
barred as long as it is sincere. 

7. Membership must be predicated on 
some evidence of talent and a basic knowl- 
edge of technique. 

8. Members shall be encouraged to invite 
interested visitors. 

9. New members shall be elected only as 
the roll drops under twenty-five, and then 
only after submission of three manuscripts 
that meet with majority acceptance. 

10. A permanent reader shall be ap- 
pointed from members displaying the great- 
est poise and best delivery. No author 
shall read his own manuscript. 

That was the base. Into it we grated 
our tender souls. 

If your club is to be a safe retreat where 
bruised artists may lick their wounds—don’t 
form it. Someone has remarked that 
writing is a toush racket, and the accumu- 
lated rejection slips of The Yarnsmiths will 
bear him out. Make your organization a 
place where a new writer can toughen up 
without permanent damage. 


HERE'S how it works out in The Yarn- 
smiths, 

Ruth Dabroe had us read a confession 
she was readv to mail to market. The char- 
acters were sharp, but the story just didn’t 
come off. Group analysis pointed out that 
the tale’s big moment was only a little tick. 
Ruth worked it over and broucht it back 
again and again. We stimulated her to 
four revisions, and in the process, she 
worked her protagonist into what I’d call 
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a real mess. The yarn became the lead 
story in Real Story the first time she mailed 
it east. 

Jess Herbert whipped up a dainty bit of 
Hollywood fluff. Yours truly yowled loudly 
when it was read to the group that the end- 
ing didn’t pay off. The long arm of co- 
incidence was thumbing its nose at the end 
of every paragraph. Jess was sick of the 
story and dared me to revise it and go in 
with him fifty-fifty. I came up with a four 
thousand word revise. We got together and 
pruned the four thousand down to twenty- 
five hundred» Anyway, Bluebook bought 
them, gave us a double by line and printed 
our biographies on its inside front cover. 

Almost every story that is criticized and 
rewritten comes back stronger and vastly 
improved. Small faults are corrected that 
might escape to New York and display their 
weakness to their author’s discomfort. 

It isn‘t always pleasant to have a week’s 
work searched for flaws. However, an edi- 
tor will be searching for flaws whenever 
he dips into the slush pile. Become cal- 
loused to this brutal fact by submitting 
work first to fellow tyros, They'll be under- 


. standing and have time to point out de- 


ficiences. 


HE purpose of a club should be to in- 
spire its members to constant pro- 
duction and to direct effort into proper 
channels, These are the things new writers 
have difficulty accomplishing on their own. 
A club can help if its aims are understood 
and all members assume responsibility in 
furthering them. 

Be selective in choosing membership. 
Pick associates for their sincerity, talent, 
and stamina rather than for social graces. 
Make sales the yardstick of success. Let 
a sale by the weakest member be a project 
for all concerned. Let the decadence of 
modern literature be a topic for after meet- 
ings talk. 

There are several ways of stimulating 
production if it runs thin. Let your leader 
condense a chapter of Gallishaw. Let it be 
understood that any one who does not ful- 
fill the assignment is a spoilsport. Out of 
fifteen assignment submissions, ten authors 
will be spring-boarded into a story. It has 
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worked countless times in The Yarnsmiths. 
It isn’t certain with a writer stagging it 
alone, but something in the competition of 
a group lights the fires. 

The real secret of club success is a 
working membership. If every member is 
too busy writing to pose, the word gets 
around, Those seeking a ride on literary 
coat tails are frightened off. Hard-work- 
ing prospects are attracted. The profes- 
sionals somehow become interested and 
drop around for a look-see. 

The Yarnsmiths have entertained Maren 
Elwood, whose “Characters Make Your 
Story” is a writer’s must. Radio script 
writer Bob Bice showed interest and set us 
right on radio format, John Barclay gave 
us the lowdown on his syndcated column 
about words. Foster May tipped us off on 
writing a radio commentator’s script. Oliver 
Carlson gave us the background of his 
“Lord of San Simeon” and “The Man Who 
Made News.” Hyatt Downing told us what 
went into his “Sioux City” and other novels. 
All you have to do is show you are in 
earnest. 


ONE advantage of the club set-up is 

that no two members are at the same 
point in the enthusiasm cycle at the same 
time. When you’re down in the dumps, 
Whozis makes a sale, and you’re bound to 
catch the thrill of his elation. Also you'll 
remember you suggested a certain twist, 
and you'll feel like an uncle. You'll go 
home pepped up, and, when the keys start 
to fly, you’ll notice that same old headlong 
rattle. Y 

If you are writing at all, there must lie 
in your soul a few elements. Getting people 
to listen while you read your MS is some- 
thing to try the soul. The family is useless, 
your friends become bored, and editors 
have little time to devote to your develop- 
ment. 

Why shouldn’t writers take a tip from 
actors and form laboratory set-ups just as 
thespians do? Let the writers’ club be the 
sounding-board against which a scr‘bbler 
may cast his ego. If the thing is built cor- 
rectly, he will learn much from the echo. 
Sure, such antics are hamming, but they 
are hamming with a very good purpose. 
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Egos, like muscles, require exercise for 
growth. And why be afraid to flex the ego? 

When The Yarnsmiths amass ten or 
tweny dollars in the kick, they go on a 
bust. A committee combs the bookstalls 
and adds to an already representative tech- 
nical library. Most well-recognized author- 
ities are available to members. 

Some eastern magazines reach the coast 
only on subscription. If they represent a 
market for part of the group, The Yarn- 
smiths enter a subscription and the market 
is surveyed. Ardyth Hitchcock sold to 
Baby Talk which, we understand, appears 
only in New York. He learned of it first 
in our reading room. 

There is often a stage, especially in novel 
lengths, when the author wants to chuck 
the mess he has started. You can’t get 
away with that in The Yarnsmiths, You’ll 
be pestered until it’s finished, no matter 
how sourly you do it. That’s discipl‘ne. 
When it’s finished, the gang may help you 
burn it. 

If the club advantages seem worth while 
after reading this, there is no reason why 
any one shouldn’t get busy. There are no 
rules. The Yarnsmith policies may help 
as a basis for getting off on the right foot. 

There are many ways in which to con- 
tact kindred souls. If you live in a large 
city, there are the classified colmuns of 
newspapers, the hounders of the technique 
stacks in your library, lists of prize winners 
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in literary contests. The book review edi- 
tor of your local papers will know some 
writers. So will the librarian in charge of 
the research rooms. Build slowly and make 
production requirements stiff. 


If you live in a rural area, there are two 
ways you can get started too, What about 
the local correspondents in your weekly 
paper? TI’ll bet your county librarian 
would be glad to suggest some likely pros- 
pects. The Yarnsmiths carry on part of 
their program by mail. 

This article was written to present con- 
structive help to people like Richard Mc- 
Kendry, who desires a writers club that 
will be of benefit. Of course, it is not a 
recipe. Conditions will vary, but be sure 
your organization is founded with definite 
aims. In that case no one can feel offended 
if he is challenged for wandering off the 
beam. 

No group can continue long without di- 
rection. This means that an interested 
team of wheel horses will have to do more 
than its share in promoting the general 
welfare. This calls for tact or your vessel 
will crack up on the insidious shoals of 
cliques. 

It is not impossible to form a profitable 
club under any circumstances if you want 
it badly enough. If you can’t find one to 
your liking, form your own. I’m sure of it. 
I’ve seen it happen. 
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AG-WRITING is a stimulating 
GG hobby. It keeps your mind open 
to new ideas, teaches you to put 
your thoughts down concisely, and can lead 
to bigger things. Radio gag-writers don’t 
live on hay, no matter how much corn they 


dish out. 


Once you get the general idea, you'll 
find gag-writing surprisingly easy. You'll 
learn that it doesn’t interfere with otherwise 
useful time. When you're strolling along 
the street, driving a car, mooning out the 
street car window, or hiding from the 
sheriff, you might just as well be thinking 
up gags to make the time pass quickly. 

Don’t worry about your sense of humor. 
Somebody must think you’re funny. You 
must have been the life of the party at 
least once in your life, even if it surprised 
you as much as it did your audience. There 
is no Czar of Humor, no Supreme Mogul 
to decide what is funny and what is not. 
There are many varieties of humor, and 
they all differ as to the type of laugh ex- 
pected and the type of people expected to 
laugh. There’s New Yorker humor, Es- 
quire humor and Child Life humor, all 
aimed at a different kind of reader-laugh- 
ter. 


The first rule to remember in thinking 
up a cartoon gag is this: 

Find out what the status quo is. Then 
change it. 


Gag-writing is merely putting an unusual 
twist on a usual situation. If something is 
normally small, make it big; if it’s round, 
make it square; if it’s wide, make it narrow; 
if two and two add up to four, make them 
total five. 


There are two ways of changing the 
status quo which are by far the most popu- 
lar with cartoon editors. You'll stand a 
better chance of acceptance if you switch 
from usual to unusual with either transfer 


How to Write Cartoon Gags 
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gags or reverse gags. 
A transfer gag is one in which something 


(or someone) is transferred from its usual 
habitat and placed in a strange setting. 
Think of something, then think of the last 
place you’d expect to see it, and you’re-on 
the way to a transfer gag. Put a bull in a 
china shop, a B-29 in the subway, a bus 
on an escalator, a Marine in the Vassar 
crew, a Senator on a desert isle. 


A good example of a transfer gag is Eric 
Ericson’s cartoon in the Saturday Evening 
Post for January 26, 1946. He shows a 
sad-eyed street vender selling pretzels on 
the stage of a theater. The star, in the 
middle of an embrace, is saying to the 
leading man, “For pete’s sake, buy one and 
make them think it’s part of the show!” 


In the same issue of the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, Scott Brown shows a man play- 
ing pin-pong with an electric fan for an 
opponent. 


Reverse, or man-bites-dog gags literally 
“carry coals to Newcastle.” As your first 
step in inventing one, think of any normal 
situation. Then completely reverse it. 
You'll have a woman frightening a mouse, 
a little man beating up a big man, a 
woman getting up for a man in a street- 
car. There you have your basic cartoon 
situations. A little brain-beating should pro- 
duce some sort of gag. 


There’s a typical reverse gag in a Hoff 
cartoon in Collier's for March 30, 1946. A 
boy is spanking his father as his mother 
tells a visitor, “It’s Boys’ Week!” A Herb 
Williams cartoon in the April 13 issue of 
Collier’s shows a girl pushing her father 
into the living room with the statement, 
“Now get up your courage, Pop. Go right 
in and ask Edgar if he’ll marry me! 

As proof of the popularity of transfer 
and reverse gags, run through the current 
issue of Collier’s or the Saturday Evening 
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Post. Here are some of the figures I gath- 
ered by glancing through three issues of 
each magazine at random: 


Collier’s 
Total Transfer Reverse 
Issue Cartoons Gags Gags 
4/ 6/46 24 9 8 
3/30/46 19 10 4 
4/13/46 18 11 4 
Saturday Evening Post 
1/20/46 27 16 2 
2/ 9/46 31 18 5 
3/23/46 39 26 3 


Swinging this figure over to your side 
of the fence, you can see how the per- 
centage favors you when you base your 
situation on gags falling within these two 
categories. 

In choosing a specific gag situation— 
either transfer or reverse—it’s best to stick 
to certain basic ideas which have proved 
popular (and salable) year-in, year-out. 


Once in a great while someone thinks 
of a really new situation, like the famous 
New Yorker cartoon which portrayed a 
skier looking back at his tracks, one of 
which passed to the left of a tree, the other 
to the right. Such unusual twists, however, 
don’t pay you any more money. 


Here are some basic characters and situa- 
tions which are perennial best-sellers: 


Father in maternity waiting rooms 
Ghosts 

Animals (Personification is sure-fire) 
Women chasing men (and vice versa) 
Fat policemen 

Brow-beaten husbands 

Boss and employee 

Husband carrying wife’s packages 
Weddings and engagements 

Children fighting over toys 

Guests over-staying their visit 
Mother-in-law 

Pretty girl on witness stand 

Bargain sales 

Burglars 

Arrests for speeding 

thild showing report card to parents 


The simpler and more basic the situation, 
the easier the artist’s task to put it on paper, 
which means he can turn out more cartoons 
in his working hours. Also, it’s easier for 
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the reader to comprehend an uncompli- 
cated cartoon situation. 

Thinking out loud, let’s see what we can 
do with the above basic characters and 
situations. For instance, at this writing, 
here’s what my supposedly gag-conscious 
mind evolves from the above list of basic 
gag scenes and people: 

Fathers in maternity waiting rooms. I 
see a husband pacing the floor. His faith- 
ful dog follows him, step for step. A nurse 
stands in the door, holding a puppy. She 
is saying, “Which one of you gentlemen is 
name ‘Fuzzy’?” 

Ghosts. I see two ghosts talking about a 
third ghost, who is wearing a Pullman sheet. 
First ghost says to second ghost, “He got 
hit by a train!” 

Woman chasing man. I see a man walk- 
ing with his wife. Two women are talking 
about them. One says, “She just married 
this fellow Pullman so her name would 
match her towels!” (which shows how one 
thought leads to another, once you get in 
the gag-inventing mood). 

And so forth. The lines above are not 
belly-laughs. They may not even appear 
a bit funny—to you. I’m not howling 
either. But the point is, when you get an 
idea—no matter what you or J may think 
of it, write it down anyway. Somebody 
may think it’s funny—even a cartoon 
editor. 

Cartoon editors are most unpredictable. 
I have a few pet gags which I really think 
are funny. My wife and my sister think 
they’re funny. But these gags have been 
going the rounds of cartoon editors for 
years. Nobody wants them. On the other 
hand, gags I’ve sent in with misgivings and 
a blush have been snapped up by our lead- 
ing magazines. You never know. 

On marketing your gags, there are some 
basic considerations to keep in mind. First, 
have a small stamp made with your name 
and address on it. Then buy some regu- 
lation size index cards and stamp your 
name and address in the upper left-hand 
corner. 

As you think of a gag, write it in a note- 
book and give it a number. Leave a space 
after each gag so you'll know where and 
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when you’ve submitted it. This will enable 
you to avoid the unforgiveable faux pas 
of mailing the same gag to more than one 
artist or magazine at the same time. 

When you get ten or fifteen gags written 
up in your notebook, copy them off on the 
same number of index cards, in this fash- 
ion: 





FRANK N. McINERNEY 
atton Street 
Oakland il, Calif. M 1864 


Two identical men talking on 
the street corner. One is 
saying: ’ 

"Haven't I seen you some=- 
place before?" 











You will note that the scene description 
is short, and the caption is separated from 
the description to make it easy to read and 
grasp in two or three seconds. If it takes 
more, the editor will think it is involved; a 
sure nix. 


Incidentally, if I had just started my gag- 
writing career (pardon?) I probably would 
have thrown the above in the nearest waste- 
basket. However, following the afore- 
mentioned rule of submitting any gag 
which comes to mind, I sent this particular 
idea to Bion Atkinson. 


Bion, who trusts me like a brother, im- 
mediately whipped off a cartoon based on 
the above gag and the American, Weekly 
sent us a check for it (which meant several 
dollars for me on an expenditure of .00423 
cents in brainwork). 

When you have about twenty gags writ- 
ten, try to figure your markets and your 
cartoonists. Some artists. specialize. in legs, 
some in hen-pecked husbands, some in ani- 
mal, etc. Send your index cards to the 
appropriate artist—either care of his syndi- 
cate or the magazine in which you last saw 
his work. Include a short letter and enclose 
a stamped return envelope. Or, if you 
wish, send your gags to the cartoon editor 
of a magazine on the same basis. Some 
artists are under contract, of course, to 
special gag-writers. But you'll eventually 
hit if you keep producing. 
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If you know an artist—amateur or other- 
wise—who has a possible flair for cartoon- 
ing—talk him into maketing his work. Pro- 
vide him with the gags and have him send 
his cartoon roughs of your ideas to a car- 
toonist’s agent for criticism. Many artists 
are working with their original gag-writers 
today, to the benefit of both. 

There are a few things to avoid in the 
gag-writing business: 

1. Obscene gags, of course, are obviously 
out, unless you bump into a cartoon 
editor with a clean mind (no offense 
meant, to anyone). 

2. Avoid puns. It may surprise you to 
find that very few cartoons are based 
on puns. They just don’t sell. 

3. Avoid timely subjects. The daily 
political cartoonist stresses them, but 
your cartoon may not be published for 
months and the whole situation may 
have changed by then. 

As far as monetary remuneration—-or 
cold cash—most gag-writers receive 25% 
of the artist’s check for accepted cartoons, 
unless there is a special understanding be- 
tween writer and artist. There is no point 
in trying to tie up an artist with a compli- 
cated contract, just because he’s consented 
to try one or two of your gags. Consider 
yourself lucky, keep your mouth shut, and 
be glad that he’s willing to give you a 
chance. 

Don’t try to copyright your gags. They’re 
not that funny. A neophyte gag-writer once 
asked me how he could be sure that the 
magazine wouldn’t use his gags without 
paying him. I told him that no magazine 
would risk it. I never heard of a magazine 
doing this, and I can’t imagine why they 
would want to. Occasionally, of course, two 
people get the same idea at the same time 
and the same basic cartoon appears in two 
places simultaneously. This is so rare, how- 
ever, as to be an event and it’s one of those 
things cartoon editors are paid to avoid. 

In general, you'll find cartoonists and 
cartoon editors fine people to work with, 
even though their filing systems get a little 
confused at times. And once you get 
started, you’ll find the work easy and stimu- 
lating. 

















NEW YORK MARKET LETTER 


By HARRIET A. BRADFIELD 


, \HE New York address is the only 
one writers need to remember for 
either Coronet or Esquire. The 

Chicago office on North Michigan Avenue 

now takes care of only the production and 

distribution of the magazines. Manuscripts 
sent there are merely forwarded to New 


York. 


Entertainment and instruction are the 
twin aims of Coronet. This periodical 
turns out as handsome a little book each 
month as there is in the pocket-size field. 
And it fills its pages with as great a variety 
of articles and fine illustrations of general 
family interest as the editors can lay their 
hands on. 


Coronet has very few tabus, outside 
those of good taste. The American fam- 
ily, from high school age to grandparents, 
are its readers. So there is almost nothing 
within the field of factual writing which 
would not receive a welcome. Articles 
must be readable, whether serious or light 
in tone. And some degree of reader-asso- 
ciation is a good thing, as these readers 
associate themselves with the piece. Any 
phase of the American scene is possible 
as subject matter. Matters concerning 
other countries and other peoples should 
be related somehow to the American 
reader. 

At present, Coronet has a strong in- 
ventory. Hence, the editors put much em- 
phasis on their most particular needs. If 
anybody has a story which is exclusive or 
has had a very unusual personal experience 
or has done a really “hot” piece of re- 
search, and writes it up so that it is excit- 
ing and electric, the editors are prepared 
to pay top prices. 

But the personal experiences are the 
things that most frequently hit the editor’s 
eye, especially from unknown writers. Well 
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known writers, the editors suggest, may 
sometimes fake these experiences. It is the 
man who has had an unusual thing happen 
to him who knows the essential, intimate 
reaction; who can tell it with the personal 
appeal which rises from the heart. The 
trouble with most rejects, according to 
the editors of Coronet, is that most writers 
overreach their own personal knowledge, 
try to cover too much ground, and so lose 
the electric quality of personal knowledge. 
Don’t try too hard to be literary. Try, 
rather, for that personal quality of writ- 
ing. 

About half the magazine is material 
written to order, or worked out by the 
staff. On the rest lengths run up to about 
5,000 words. Payment is made according 
to merit; the bulk of the articles from 
$300 to $500; on acceptance. No fiction 
is used. Oscar Dystel is editor-in-chief. 
Address: 366 Madison Avenue, New York 
17. 


Frederic A. Birmingham is the new 
managing editor of Esquire. David A. 
Smart is editor as well as publisher. Manu- 
scripts all come to the New York office 
now, and should be addressed to depart- 
mental editors for prompt consideration. 
Fiction, for example, should be addressed 
to the Fiction Editor of Esquire, 366 
Madison Avenue, N.Y. 17. 

Women writers slip into these pages 
under the guise of initials or pseudonyms. 
But the magazine is entirely for men if 
not quite entirely by men. All material 
must have a masculine appeal, and be 
directed toward readers of somewhat above 
average intelligence. Readers of Esquire 
are smart—but not pedantic. Primarily, 
this is a magazine of entertainment. Mate- 
rial should have high dramatic, emotional 
or humorous values—sometimes ‘‘too 
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powerful” for other publications. But rigid 
standards of good taste are applied 
throughout the book. 


The best average length for either fic- 
tion or articles is about 2,500 words. But 
the makeup is very flexible, allowing con- 
sideration of anything from 500 to 5,000 


words. 


Originality is an important feature of 
Esquire’s reputation. Another is the ele- 
ment of surprise. And in fiction, a good 
story is of primary importance. Writing 
should be careful, creditable, and simple. 
If you can accomplish that, the editors 
think the odds are your story “will be 
beautiful.” Sometimes, “mood” pieces 
with impact are accepted; sometimes fic- 
tional character sketches. 


Esquire uses about ten general articles 
per month. These must offer entertain- 
ment value first; information as a sec- 
condary element. There are also articles 
on new aspects of well known subjects; on 
unusual topics. Personality articles on liv- 
ing men must appraise critically, without 
worship or cruelty; should depict them 
with color and flare to their life and work. 
There is also room for an occasional his- 
torical article which deals with little known 
people and incidents. These are not limited 
to Americana. 


If you can do satire that is kindly and 
witty, or genuinely funny slap-stick or 
nonsense writing, the editors will welcome 
you with open arms. Humorous essays, 
too, they yearn for—especially something 
to do with that ever popular topic, battle 
of the sexes. 


Sports articles, of which several are used 
each month, must be really interesting 
pieces, which will appeal to the general 
reader as well as the sports addict. On 
such subjects, particularly, remember that 
the magazine must be planned three to five 
months ahead. Get your ideas in early! 


As to poetry—very little, and then it 
must be either witty or strongly emotional. 
Pictorial features are mostly on assign- 
ment, but extra good material always 
stands a chance. This applies particularly 
to kodachromes of famous sports figures 
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or fish or animals. (1 wonder why the 
editors group these?) Also, unusual koda- 
chromes of girls endowed with talent and 
looks. Cartoons and gags go here. Prices 
on all material accepted for Esquire are 
flexible, but run higher now than of yore. 


There have been a number of editorial 
changes recently on the magazine, To- 
morrow. But I’m told that this does not 
entail any particular change in policy. 
Mrs. Eileen Garrett remains as editor-in- 
chief. And the new managing editor is 
Allan Angoff. (Don’t confuse him with 
Mr. Angoff of American Mercury.) 
Among those who resigned were John 
Richmond as editor, and Donald Barr and 
John Vandervoort as associate editors. 


At present, the editors are particularly 
interested in obtaining good articles on 
current problems, from writers who are 
equipped to handle them authoritatively. 
Current events in literature, politics, so- 
ciology, are all fields from which topics 
might fit into Tomorrow. This is especially 
true of articles discussing trends in any of 
these fields. The best average for lengths 
is about 3,500 words. But occasionally 
something even up to 4,000 might fit in. 

Biographical sketches of significant fig- 
ures in these fields are considered. Fiction 
must be of high literary quality, and some 
of the accepted pieces have come from 
writers well known in the quatity field. 
About three to five poems are also’ used 
per issue, sometimes more. But the literary 
standards are high. Occasional articles on 
music and other arts belong in this mar- 
ket, which reaches out to a cultured audi- 
ence. : 

Payment is on acceptance for all mate- 
rial in Tomorrow. About $150 is an ave- 
rage for articles or stories. There is a $10 
minimum on poetry, depending on length 
and author. Address: 11 East 44th Street, 
N. ¥. 17. 


EGINNING with the September issue, 
The Family Circle changes over from 

a weekly into a monthly. It will sell for 5 
cents a copy, instead of being given away 
free. Distribution will be increased to in- 
clude First National Stores in the Rich- 
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mond, Virginia, area, as well as stores in 
New England and in Washington, D. C. 
The magazine itself will be much larger— 
at least 100 pages; on coated stock with 
letter press cover, with more 4-color work 
and color illustrations. There will be ad- 
ditional departments. But as the size of 
the sum of four weekly magazines, the 
writers’ market will remain about the 
same for the present. 


The most urgently needed material for 
The Family Circle is fiction. This should 
be light and romantic in tone; preferably 
in lengths from 2,500 to 3,500 words. The 
aim is to entertain women, so any subject 
with home interest — romance, children, 
humor-—is good to try. 


Articles might well be of the profile type, 
concerning unusual or successful people. 
Popular psychology, and articles and 
babies and child-care go well, too. But 
the homemaking subjects are all taken 
care of in regular departments, for in its 
fine new offices, this magazine has installed 
its own test kitchens. Imagine sitting in 
the gaily painted, glass partitioned recep- 
tion room, waiting to see an editor, while 
the fragrance of fresh gingerbread floats 
out to you! 

Another special need is for short-short 
stories and articles—500 to 600 words, 
which, with an illustration, fill one page, 
with some run-over. So keep in mind that 
material which lends itself to illustration 
sells more easily than that which does not. 
The average payment per story or article 
is about 5 cents a word, depending on 
the author, amount of work involved, etc. 
General cartoons suitable for family con- 
sumption go well. The usual price on these 
is $10. Checks are all on acceptance. 
Robert R. Endicott is the editor. Address: 
The Family Circle, 25 West 45th Street, 
N. Y. 19. 


The Henry Publishing Company has just 
purchased Air News from the Phillip An- 
drews Company. But for the present, the 
title will be absorbed into the well estab- 
lished Skyways, with no resulting change 
of editorial policy. 
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Skyways, “the magazine of air craft, air 
travel, air power,” is edited and published 
by J. Fred Henry. Its chief appeal is to 
men who now own planes—or who dream 
of owning their own. Semi-technical art- 
icles form the bulk of the contents. These 
are called “how-to-do things” by the staff, 
but are mostly not the workshop sort of 
things, but somewhat broader in scope. 
These may pertain to personal aviation 
and private flying; or to subjects of general 
aviation interest, as they touch the in- 
dividual pilot. The personal angle is im- 
portant in all material. Photographs are 
welcome which illustrate personal angles, 
or which have to do with experiences con- 
cerning small air ports. Picture series 
might cover what goes on at one’s own 
small airport, for instance. 


Feature articles might deal with how 
to fly various types of planes suited to the 
private pilot; how to care for one’s. own 
plane under various conditions, etc. 
Lengths preferred run 2,000 to 2,500 
words, but occasionally to 3,000. For these, 
payment varies from $75 to $100. This 
depends on the subject matter, and the 
lump sum offered usually includes use of 
illustrations. Exceptional photographs 
might be paid for extra. 


Cartoons of aviation interest are used 
freely in Skyways. Roughs or finished 
drawings are considered. Payment is $15 
for single-column; $20 for double-column. 
No fiction, no poetry. 

Skyways has achieved a circulation of 
180,000 monthly—good in a specialized 
field like this. A smart looking magazine, 
that makes you want to fly more and go 
places by air—with your own hand in con- 
trol. Doris N. Ahnstrom is managing edi- 
tor. The address: 444 Madison Avenue, 
he 


Casualties: The pocket-size magazine 
for women, She, has been suspended. 
Bryna Ivens was editing this and doing a 
nice job. The address was 521 Fifth Ave- 
nue, N.Y. 17. 

After five issues, Bernarr Macfadden 
has decided to drop his How to Reduce 
Stories. But he has plenty of ideas in 
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mind. If his Detective Magazine, due out 
around October 25th, gets off to a good 
start, he’ll give the signal to start rolling in 
a couple of other fields. Address of the 
Bernarr Macfadden magazines is 535 Fifth 
Avenue, N.Y. 17. 

The House of Field—Doubleday moved 
away from its quarters at 505 Fifth Ave- 
nue a few months ago, and seems to have 
disappeared. This would indicate an end 
to plans for a magazine to be called Cele- 
brity, which its editor and publisher, Ru- 
dolph Field projected a while back. 

Liberty has a new executive editor, 
David Brown. He succeeds Jim Bishop. 

Reader’s Digest is guaranteeing a circu- 
lation of a million copies for its Spanish 
edition. 

The first issue of Sport should be out 
on the newstands around August 28th. 
This is the new monthly, edited by Ernest 
Heyn for Macfadden Publications. This 
company, as has been explained before, 
has no longer any connection with Bernarr 
Macfadden, though started by him. It 
controls the True Story. group, True De- 
tective, etc., and is located in the Bar- 
tholomew Building at 205 East 42nd 
Street, N.Y. 17. 


GTARTLING DETECTIVE has _ been 

back in the Fawcett line-up only since 
January of this year, but it is already well 
re-established. It is buying fact stories of 
completed cases, pays 3 cents a word on 
acceptance, and sends very fast reports and 
checks. 

But in return for its good rate of pay, it 
demands more than a routine telling of a 
case. It requires all the elements of a good 
murder-mystery — suspense, drama, in- 
trigue. It wants a swiftly moving story, 
which will read rapidly and dramatically 
in order to provide A-1 reading matter for 
its audience. 

Where menace is part of the scene, 
don’t hesitate to let it be felt; to invest 
characters with it. This type of story can’t 
be too peaceful. The editors are trying for 
covers which are more of the smooth type 
than usual in this field, but which still 
hold the feel of such menace and drama. 
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And they like to use pictures which really 
illustrate the story, rather than static 
scenes. Stories average 5,000 words. Old 
stories may be good too, if not used before. 

Articles, also, are considered if accurate 
and authoritative; if they tell something 
interesting and have entertainment value. 
Feature articles run 4,000 to 6,000. 

Shorts also are wanted—and the market 
is most especially good for these: 500 
words for one column, 1,000 words for 
double column. These may concern any 
phase of crime, of police work; anything 
suitable to a detective book. A bit of 
humor, if in character, is most welcome. 
The story or anecdotal form is very good, 
and far more likely to interest the editors 
than anything of a routine expository na- 
ture. No pictures are needed with these, 
but if you have something of special in- 
terest connected with the incident, send it 
along. And remember that a bright dra- 
matic style helps greatly toward acceptance 
of articles as well as stories. 

Better query on all stories and article 
ideas. You may save yourself disappoint- 
ment through duplication. Short articles 
rate about 5 cents a word; about a dozen 
per issue if the editor can find that many 
he likes. Stories and articles are paid for 
on acceptance; pictures on publication, at 
$5 each. Sam Schneider is the editor. Ad- 
dress: 1501 Broadway, N.Y. 18. 

Another Fawcett monthly, True, also 
offers a first-rate market for short material. 
Anything in the way of good adventure, 
humor, sports, Western material, with a 
news twist to- it, which would interest an 
all-male audience. It must be entirely 
factual, to fit the title, True. No fiction 
goes into this magazine. The shopping 
material and one or two other features 
are staff-prepared. The rest of the short 
features are bought from outside writers. 
Lengths vary a lot. A few sentences may 
be sufficient for a box; 500 words for a 
column, 1,000 for a double-column, 2,000 
or more for one page and run-over. Pay- 
ment is in a lump sum, according to the 
editor’s judgment of its value. This 
amounts to 3 cents a word or more, on 
acceptance. 
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Burt Evans, who is editor of short ma- 
terial, also looks at cartoons. Every second 
Wednesday afternoon, the Fawcett ante- 
room is jammed with artists anxious to 
show their work. True buys about 20 car- 
toons for each issue, and pays $40 on 
acceptance of the finished drawing. 

Address material for True to 1501 
Broadway, N.Y. 18. 

Elks Magazine is bought up on articles 
until the first of 1947. It is interested now 
only in very good mysteries, to fill out an 
inventory which is very heavy at present. 
The average length is 4,000 to 5,000 words, 
with payment on acceptance varying from 
$100 to $400. Coles Phillips is the editor. 
Address: 50 East 42nd Street, N.Y. 17. 

Kenneth White at Popular Publications 
has three of the steadiest markets in pulps. 
All three of the books pay a minimum of 
2 cents a word, on acceptance. Dime De- 
tective, a monthly, buys suitable fiction up 
to 25.000 words in length. Black Mask, 
now listed as a monthly, uses the same 
lengths. It would be well to study these 
magazines before submitting material, to 
be sure your material is up to the mark. 

Adventure is most open for novelets of 
20,000 to 30,000 words, though a story of 
as long as 30,000 is apt to be cut into a 
2-part serial. No war storiés can be used 
as yet, since the inventory is plenty full 
of these. Fiction should stick to the ad- 
venture angles. But if anyone can write 
sufficiently well for this market, and has 
first-hand factual information about what 
is going on in the post-war scene in color- 
ful parts of the world, the editor will wel- 
come such stories with open arms. But he 
stresses most emphatically the need for 
authentic knowledge of the background as 
it now exists under postwar conditions. 

The editor plans to use one factual art- 
icle each month. But he prefers to have 
writers consult him first about ideas. Ad- 
dress Adventure and the two detective 
magazines at 205 East 42nd Street, N.Y. 
17. 

Theodore Irwin, executive editor of The 
Woman, is now taking on the work for- 
merly assigned to the editor— Marion 
White having left the staff. In general, 
the policy of the magazine as regards 
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articles remains about the same, except 
that subjects will be more vital and more 
challenging. More than half the maga- 
zine will now be original material. And 
beginning with the October issue, which 
goes on sale about September 15th, a 36- 
page picture section will be added. Of 
this, 4 pages will be in color. The price 
goes up to 25 cents with the September 
issue. 

For this new section, the editors are 
now buying picture stories with a theme 
appealing particularly to women. Subjects 
cover home-making, fashions, food, beauty, 
the family, children, education, health, 
careers, etc. But stories involving people 
are preferred, rather than the static, in- 
animate type of photograph. The special 
need is for a dramatic sequence, packed 
with action or an emotional appeal to the 
distaff. 

In the kodachromes, single shots are 
wanted with human interest or sentiment, 
story-telling in themselves. Rates on these 
are moderate for the present. 

Mary Anne Guitar has replaced Ella 
Malin as feature editor of The Woman. 
She is looking for material with a direct 
appeal to women, in lengths averaging 
2,000 words. Also, there is some market 
for short material and quizzes. Payment 
here varies with the article; on acceptance. 
Address: 420 Lexington Avenue, N.Y. 17. 

Raymond W. Porter has sent me a cor- 
rection regarding U. S. Navy Magazine. 
H. C. Blackerby should be listed as its 
publisher, while Mr. Porter is now its 
editor. All material intended for the 
magazine should be addressed to Mr. Por- 
ter at 512 Fifth Avenue, N.Y. 18. 

The Country Book is aimed toward the 
gentleman farmer who is interested in 
farming in general, in rural life, practical 
problems of farming and in new develop- 
ments. Soil conservation is one of its main 
interests. The magazine is a quarterly, in 
pocket size. 

About half the contents is now reprint. 
But the picture ahead is an increase in the 


‘ percentage of original material. At pres- 


ent, the general average of lengths is 
between 1,200 and 1,500 words, with some 
shorts of 350 to 400 words a page. The 









































































short fillers are almost all reprints. 
Payment is by the article and not very 
high, in the words of the editor; $15 to 
$20 for a page article; $40 for 1,200 
worder. About 2 poems are used in each 
issue. Short lengths can be fitted in most 
easily, but there is really no special limit. 
No fiction is used. Payment is on publica- 
tion. The editor: Erwin Swann. Address: 


40 East 49th Street, N.Y. 17. 


GAMUEL CURL, INC. has moved up 

to 123 East 18th Street, N.Y. 3. In- 
cluded in the move are subsidiary com- 
panies, Arcadia House and Mystery House. 
These were previously located at 70 Fifth 
Avenue. 

Harper & Bros. is expanding its mystery 
novel publishing program, and has organ- 
ized a new department to take care of 
this type of fiction: Every type of mystery 
will be considered, but they must be good 
novels in addition to being good mysteries. 
At least ten new mysteries will be pub- 
lished each year. Joan Kahn is head of 
the new department. Address: 49 East 
33d Street, N.Y. 16. 

Bernard Ackerman, Inc. has changed its 
name to the Beechurst Press, Inc. This 
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implies no change in management or pol- 
icies. Address: 116 East 19th Street, N.Y. 
> 

The second annual Olga Shapiro play 
contest will close December 31st. It car- 
ries an award of $500 for a play which 
must be “on the side of the people, which 
speaks in terms of humanity, and has 
scope and vision.” For rules and applica- 
tion form, address the Olga Shapiro 
Award, Suite 501, 112 West 42nd Street, 
N.Y. 18. 

Apologies to Freeman H. Hubbard for 
twisting his name around, when mention- 
ing his new book, “Railroad Avenue.” 
Maybe you saw the condensed version in 
Liberty, or heard the radio broadcast in 
the Du Ponts’ “Cavalcade of America” 
series. The book is now in its fourth 
printing, and its publisher, Whittlesey 
House, has asked Mr. Hubbard to do a 
railroad book for juniors. 

If the epic of The Reader’s Digest in- 
trigues you, you might look for a copy of 
“Little Wonder Of, The Reader's Digest 
and How It Grew” by John Bainbridge. 
Reynal & Hitchcock published it recently 
at $2. 


Poems are paid for by the line, 
Hence 
The 
Form 


This 
Short 
Rhyme. 
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Let Them Talk 


By EUNICE JONES STICKLAND 


People love to talk about themselves 

and their work. Those whom I have 
interviewed are without exception doing un- 
selfish humanitarian work. They are behind- 
the-scenes workers, not seeking publicity. 
But when I convince them that I have 
caught the spirit of their work and am not 
merely seeking to spotlight them, they will 
talk freely. I interview people I like, and 
who I met or heard of being a preacher’s 
wife. Twenty six of my interviews have 
been published by national magazines and 
newspapers. 

When I tell a person that what he is 
doing interests me and I would like to write 
a story about him—relating to him the 
exact incident which first gave me the in- 
spiration for an article—TI find that his 
imagination blends with mine, and when 
the date of the interview arrives, he has 
gathered notes, memoranda and pictures 
which make the interview fruitful. 

Before starting an interview, I read to 
the interviewee a list of questions or topics 
which serve as a channel for his thoughts. 
This starts him talking and his enthusiasm 
grows. 

All of the rules of interviewing are broken 
as I sit with a note book and pencil writing 
as fast as he can talk. “Don’t worry about 
seeing me write so much,” I tell the inter- 
viewee. “I will read the manuscript to you 
before I send it to an editor.” This puts him 
at ease and he talks on, giving me the back- 
ground for the feel of the story which is so 
necessary for a well rounded presentation. 

Whenever he says an especially pertinent 
sentence, I stop him and get it word for 
word. These quotations are often the heart 
of an article. This free talking sort of an 
interview is conducive to such quotable bits. 

As the interviewee talks I get more than 


I ISN’T hard to get an interview. 
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words. I catch his warmth of personality, 
his enthusiasm for his work. Sharing this 
inner glow and later putting a bit of it into 
the story makes of a writer an artist who 
paints not merely surface features, but the 
real person. 

These talking sessions have taken from 
15 minutes on the telephone, to two days. 
Two days was the length of interview I had 
with a deaconess who for over thirty years 
has been the only inter-faith religious work- 
er at the immigration station, formerly on 
Angel Island, in San Francisco Bay. Hear- 
ing of her experiences from the days of 
Japanese “picture brides,” to the World 
War II enemy-alien internees, took the first 
day. On the second, I travelled with her 
about San Francisco visiting points of in- 
terest in her work. 

The incident which inspired the article 
was hearing this woman bid farewell to a 
group of merchant seamen. “When you see 
the morning star, boys, remember I will be 
praying for you,” she told them. I had to 
write that article, a 1500 word story which 
was distilled from the abundance of ma- 
terial which I gathered in those days. 

When I lived in Stockton, California, 
the crowds of oiled and shining Filipino 
workmen who milled on Market Street 
after their working hours in the nearby 
vegetable farms, led to the writing of “Fili- 
pinos in the United States.” 

I interviewed a Filipino minister to find 
what was being done for these men. I 
talked with the District Attorney and 
learned that the Filipino workman is a law 
abiding citizen. I met a group of Filipino 
and American women in a literary club. 
I read books on the Philippine Islands, and 
opened a field of interest which has been a 
source of personal stimulus since the World 
War II newspotting of the Philippines. 
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Another article which widened my men- 
tal horizons was one for which I interviewed 
a Methodist Bishop’s wife. In her twenty- 
five years in Mexico and South America she 
had written books, organized and educated 
women throughout the Southern Hemi- 
sphere. Her work pioneered in the literacy 
movement which has had such prominence 
in Mexico and South American countries in 
recent years. While preparing this story, 
the reading of several books, and even a 
rudimentary study of Spanish, opened to me 
an entirely new field of thought. 

HE interviewing and gathering of facts 

are only the beginning. After the inter- 
view, the first step is to type my notes while 
they are fresh. While my feeling for the 
interview is keen, I can put into words 
many impressions which are not found in 
the notes, 


Using regular manuscript paper I type 
these notes single space with double space 
between the short paragraphs. Later when 
I am writing the article many of these 
paragraphs go into the manuscript in en- 
tirety. Others supply the gist of a sentence 
or paragraph. Many are discarded. When 
it has been used, I draw a red pencil line 
through each paragraph. 

After typing my notes I read everything 
which the interviewee gave me. These may 
be diaries, notes, clippings and sometimes 
published works. As I read I mark portions 
which I type off to add to my other sheets 
of notes, 

I am now ready to digest my material. 
Reading the notes over and over, I allow 
my imagination to play around, over, under, 
behind and through everything, trying to 
enter into the life and feeling of the inter- 
viewee. 

Here is where the sub-conscious mind 
helps. There will be hours, even days, when 
I forget my story. But when I recall it 
“subby” has been sorting, polishing, choos- 
ing and rejecting. 

While reading and thinking over this 
material, I am constantly seeking a theme 
or angle of presentation. This angle choos- 
ing is very important. It is comparable to a 
photographer’s focussing to take in certain 
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background, (and) while lighting to show 
up his central object. In a brief article to 
be written from so much material it is pos- 
sible to point up only one facet of the sub- 
ject. In 1,500 words you can “sell” only one 
facet of a man; more would confuse the 
reader. In a longer article you can decide 
on the man’s significance and hit each point 
in turn. 

When this angle is established, and it will 
be if I think long and concentratedly 
enough, I then set to thinking up my open- 
ing paragraph. This is the vital point of the 
entire article. It must include the angle and 
serve as a “narrative hook” to stir in the 
mind of the editor and of the reader, the 
same enthusiasm which the writer feels for 
the subject. 

Some morning in the midst of washing, 
or during a wakeful period in the middle 
of the night, I find myself saying a leading 
paragraph which demands a pencil or a 
typewriter at once. The exact combination 
of words may not come again. 

In the article about the Bishop’s wife 
entitled “Vision for Today,” my lead was, 
“Seldom has a minister’s wife sensed the 
deepest needs of the women in her hus- 
band’s parish, and set about to meet those 
needs so efficiently and with such continent 
sweeping results as has. . .” 

The story about the deaconess, which I 
called, “More Than an Angel,” started: — 
“They call her ‘The Angel of Angel Island,’ 
but she is more than an angel; she is warmly 
human.” 

One writer has described an article as a 
bag with two draw strings. The title repre- 
sents the mouth of the bag; the opening 
paragraph is one draw string, the ending is 
the other. Into the mouth of the bag you 
may stuff as much information as possible. 
Then draw the bag closed with the two 
draw strings. In other words your Title, 
Opening paragraph and Ending must be 
closely related. 

The article entitled “More Than an 
Angel,’ ended, “Yes, Deaconess Katherine 
Maurer is more than an Angel, she is an 
understanding woman giving herself in ser- 
vice.” Of course, you understand that be- 
cause of my experience and background I 
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write for publications not usually known as 
“sophisticated” which accounts for the style, 
which is my natural one. 


JNTERVIEW articles, as a whole, have 
been changed in the general press by the 
“Profiles” published in The New Yorker. 
These set a standard in interviewing. Har- 
old Ross, editor of The New Yorker, was 
more demanding with his authors, who did 
interviews, than were previous editors. He 
wouldn’t take guff. First the author had to 
do leg work; sometimes weeks of it. He had 
to know who liked the subject and why; 
who disliked him, and why; and what the 
subject stood for in his own eyes and in the 
mind of his family, and friends. Second, 
no adroitly veiled curtains were permitted, 
either because the subject re-negged on 
facts, or because the author lacked percep- 
tion to understand the motivating factors 
in the subject’s life. Affectation, (“My dear, 
I am on the stage because I was drawn there 
by a spirit stronger than myself”) ; hokum 
(“They offered me $2,000 a week and I just 
couldn’t say no because I want to provide 
for my little girl’s future. Actually my per- 
sonal life is bound up in the study of orin- 
thology”) ; gross vanity (“Everyone says I 
have done this better than ever before, do 
you think so, too?”) ; and minor sins (“Oh, 
I place a bet once in a while, what ever 
made you ask that? If I were you I 
wouldn’t mention it”) were dutifully re- 
ported. This reportorial work was not done 
maliciously, or sarcastically but simply to 
reveal one human being to another. 
Interviews in better paying magazines 
resemble fiction in so far as the anecdotes 
and dialogue all make a point and cause 
the interview to move forward. If any part 
of the interview can be dropped out, and 
the interview still makes sense, then you 
don’t have a well knit integrated job. Inter- 
views must march, just like fiction, to a 
goal. That goal in fiction solves the conflict 
between the characters; in interviews it 
seals the significance of the subject. 
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MY FRIENDS say, “Writing is so easy 
for you.” 

It isn’t! 

By the time the material is gathered and 
mulled over, and the opening paragraph 
established, I am sick of the whole thing 
and would like to chuck it in the waste 
basket. Getting the first draft onto paper is 
real work. It is much like birthing a baby. 
No matter how much you-dread it, it has 
to be NOW. My mind is clogged with this 
material and until it is delivered I am good 
for nothing else. 

One sure way I’ve found to overcome a 
tendency to procrastination at this point 
is to get excited over my next article. The 
lines of thought have to be cleared. 

A helpful practice is to jot down a brief 
topical outline of the various divisions of 
the article in the order that they should 
come. This makes it easier to do creative 
work in snatches of time. 

A bubbly sense of satisfaction comes when 
the first draft is completed! From here on 
it is ecstacy. Every writer is an incurable 
egoist. We would rather read our own 
writing than anything in print. 

While the dinner cooks I read that article. 
Before I climb into bed, I read it again. 
Over and over. At every reading I find 
some word to cut, a paragraph to shift, a 
sentence to add, or a portion to cut. When 
the manuscript is so marked over that I can 
no longer follow my arrows and asterisks I 
re-type it and start reading again. 

At about the third typing I am ready to 
read it aloud to anyone who will listen. 
Lucky you are if you have a husband or a 
daughter, or a writer’s group who will listen 
to raw material. 

The reading aloud to another person calls 
to your attention inane spots which you lose 
reading it to yourself. 

If your listenér is expert in grammar and 
rhetoric he can help immeasurably. Beware 
of allowing anyone to criticize the actual 
spirit of your article. That pulsing thing 
of which you dreamed is between you and 
the editor. If you lose faith in that, or allow 
another to intimidate you, you had better 
throw this writing struggle overboard at 
once! 

When you feel that the article is the best 
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you can do, you are ready to read it to the 
interviewee. 

I don’t send it to him (unless he is miles 
away); I don’t let him read it (unless he 
insists) ; I read it to him. In this way I can 
get his first reaction. If I see the bare sug- 
gestion of a moist eye or laughter where I 
meant them to be, I am assured that I have 
caught that inner “something” which my 
interviewee has longed to express, but has 
been unable so to do. 

After this first oral reading, I let the inter- 
viewee take the manuscript and check it for 
spelling of names, places, and for dates etc. 
This final check on all exact information is 
a protection to the writer, as well as assur- 
ance to the interviewee that he will not be 
embarrassed by misquotations in the pub- 
lished story. 

The final typing, double spaced, on the 
best 82x11 bond paper that I can afford, 
with a brand new (dime store) ribbon, is 
pure joy. 

Before the perfectly corrected manuscript 
is sealed into a 9x12 manilla envelope, 
stiffened by a piece of protective card board 
and accompanied by from three to five 8x10 
glossy finished photographs, I must say a 
word about photos. 

Life Magazine set a new standard in 
portraits and these are continually being 
improved. Newspapers will use “mug” shots, 
or “downtown commercial studio” prints. 
National magazines shy away from ordinary 
newspaper “mug” or stilted commercial 
studio work. They want interpretive photo- 
graphy and if the story is good, they will 
send their own man to get the pix. National 
magazines want a photograph to say, the 
second you see it: “Here is a woman 
preacher,” or “this man is a sheep herder” 
or “this child is a musical prodigy.” Most 
newspaper photographs simply say: This 
man was looking at the camera.” 

But do give the editor some idea of what 
the subject looks like. A photogenic subject 
will help an on-the-fence sale. 

Wherever you obtain your pictures be 
sure they are clear, and related to the theme 
of your story. Send several pictures. If you 
write in pencil on the back of each photo 
“Please return to John Doe, 26 Apple St., 
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Bloomville, Wa.,” some editors will return 
the prints. 
Here is the way I caption my photos. On 
a sheet of paper the width of the photo, I 
type the legend. If credit is due a photog- 
rapher or a newspaper, I type “Photo 
. rere ”, in the upper right hand corner 
of the sheet, one inch down from the top. 
Then with two or three dots of glue on the 
lower back edge of the picture I fasten it to 
the upper edge of the typed sheet. The sur- 
plus paper turns up as a protection to the 
photo. 
The article is now ready for mailing. If 
an editor has given me the “go ahead” in 
answer to a query, I include a brief letter 
calling his attention to the date of his letter. 
If my article is “out of the blue,” I enclose 
a cover letter which may include a state- 
ment that the article has been approved 
by the interviewee. I keep a carbon copy 
of article, letter, and picture legends. A 
self addressed stamped (with the same 
amount of postage that it takes to mail the 
manuscript to the market) 9x12 manilla 
envelope is enclosed for the homeward trip. 
They do come home, you know; 
Of my twenty-six sales, twenty were sold 
cold. Eight of them were re-written once or 
twice and peddled down the line. 
Some markets to which my interview 
articles sold are: 
The Christian Science Monitor, Boston, 
Mass. 

Religious News Service, 381 Fourth Ave., 
New York 16. 

The World Outlook, 150 Fifth Ave., New 
York. _ 

The Classmate, 810 Broadway, Nashville, 
Tenn. 

The Protestant Voice, Fort Wayne, Ind. 

The Adult Bible Class, David C. Cook, 
Elgin, Ill. 

The Christian Advocate, 740 Rush St., 
Chicago. 

The High Road, 810 Broadway, Nash- 

ville, Tenn. 

The Church School, 810 Broadway, 

Nashville, Tenn. 


PERHAPS some readers of the Dicest 
would like to look in an editor’s of- 
fice and listen while he dictates a letter to 
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an author who queried about an interview; 
and then listen in again to what the editor 
says after he receives the manuscript. 


I have just such a case history. The edi- 
tor of Minicam Photography received a 
query from a West Coast author who 
wanted to do an interview on Ansel Adams, 
a photographer of note. Here’s what the 
editor of Minicam Photography said when 
he received the query: 


The Author's Query 





‘Dear 


“Thank you for your query asking if we would 
like to buy an article on Ansel Adams. I don’t 
know if you kept a carbon of your letter, and be- 
Cause your query contains a most apt paragraph, 
we would like to quote it back to you. 


“You wrote us: ‘I plan to write my article on 
Ansel Adams, as an exploration of the photog- 
rapher’s personality, with emphasis on how that 
personality affects his work, and his working 
methods. Of course, the article should be illus- 
trated with samples of the person’s work, but it 
should go further than that and talk about how 
the photograph was made, under what conditions, 
what the story was connected with, and how it 
is typical or non-typical of the subject’s working 
methods. The photographs should not be just 
samples, but should be integrated with the. writ- 
ing to form a full-bodied picture of each person’. 


“There are three major things in this article. 
First is the point of view and as you outline it 
to us, and as we quoted it back to you, it is ex- 
cellent. The second is the leg work. You must 
meet people who like Adams, and you must meet 
people who dislike him. You must go into his 
background. You must speak to his students, you 
must speak to people who have employed him, 
and you must take notes you will never use but 
which will be important in the writing of the 
biography. The third job is the writing, and a 
sample of what we consider a good interview is 
enclosed. 


“In regard to the Ansel Adams article, it is also 
important to know who he influenced and how, 
and who he was influenced by, and why. As you 
see, I have dictated these in reverse order. 


“Editor, 
“Minicam Photography.” 


After the script was written, the author 
received this letter from the editor. While 
this correspondence is technical in its rela- 
tion to one manuscript, and one magazine, 
it retains principles which you will recog- 
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nize as being applicable to many different 
kinds of interviews. 


The Editor's Reply 


‘Many thanks for your manuscript about Ansel 
Adams and your letter of April 15th. I think 
we will be able to use this manuscript in Mini- 
cam Photography along with Mr. Adams’ photo- 
graphs, in the event some changes are made, 
These changes are not difficult to make, and we 
will take care of the problem of putting them 
into the script. 

“It will also be necessary to reduce the manu- 
script about 750 words. First, for reasons of 
space, and second, to allow for the additional 
copy we want from you. The copy we want from 
you follows: 


“1. There is no cutting edge to the manuscript. 
By that we mean there is no full-bodied, ob- 
jective, critical discussion of the work of Ansel 
Adams. You know that everything you or your 
husband say about other people is, to some ex- 
tent, said about you. This is true of Ansel 
Adams. I do not mean, even by the slightest 
inference, we would want any meanness, or sar- 
casm, or snide comments, or defamation of the 
man or his work. If we would publish something 
like that we would not think much of ourselves, 
and ‘certainly you would think less of yourself for 
writing it, 

“However, when you appraise the work of an 
individual there must be a cutting edge to your 
tool, whether it is a typewriter or a paint brush 
or a camera lens. Without that, your audience 
is apt to feel that the article is prepared by in- 
ductive reasoning to come out warm and friendly. 
We certainly want a warm and friendly appraisal 
of Ansel Adams and his work. But you have not 
led us into any of the comments made about 
the man and his work by photographers or 
critics, or by other people who don’t like it or 
who don’t like him. There is no mature, ob- 
jective, critical floor for the article. None of 
that appears in your manuscript, and the script 
needs it. We could use up to a page and one- 
half of this. I don’t want deprecative remarks 
for their own sake, as that has no value, of course. 


“9. The manuscript goes to some length to 
state that Ansel Adams is a witty person, and 
indeed he is. However, we don’t write: ‘The 
assemblage then sat down to dinner and engaged 
in light and clever and bantering conversation.’ 
Rather we show the people conversing and by 
their conversation we permit the reader to come 
to the conclusion that the conversation was ban- 
tering and witty and clever. 

“You do give one bright, witty remark of Adams 
in regard to his beard. We need two or three 
other such very brief anecdotes. 

“3. It will be necessary to insert in the manu- 
script about a page or two pages of detailed, 
practical, step by step, illuminating information, 

(Continued to page 79) 
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HERE IT IS! 
. . « the FIRST directory 


of Canadian magazine, book, and radio 
markets. 


“CANADIAN 
MARKET PLACE” 


The Canadian markets for your fiction, 
articles, verse, humor, photos, juvenile ma- 
terial, cartoons, book mss., radio scripts. 

The editors tell you what they want and 
what they pay. 

Note: The CANADIAN MARKET PLACE 
will be published annually. 


$1.25 postpaid 


",. «fills a long-felt want!" 


PEARCE PUBLISHING COMPANY 


1020 Assumption St., Windsor, Ontario, Canada 








LEARN RADIO WRITING 
Plan for a PROFITABLE FUTURE in radio. 
Train in your spare time AT HOME 


Exciting — Fascinating 


1946 shows the beginning of the greatest activ- 
ity in the radio industry the world has ever 
known. Professional writers MUST be available 
to fill the demands. Train quickly and accept 
the writing position you want. 


STAFF WRITER 
CONTINUITY EDITOR 
PROGRAM DIRECTOR 
FREE-LANCE WRITER 
COMMENTATOR 

COMEDY AND GAG WRITER 
RADIO PLAYWRIGHT 
COMMERCIAL WRITER 
AGENCY EXECUTIVE 


Write for free information on “The Course 
That Really Teaches”; also get your free 
copy of AIR TALENT TIMES. 


RADIO). INSTITUTE 
Studio F, Radio Center 


—Hollywood 28, Colif. 











Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 


Not So Holy 
Sir: 

I am and always have been a strictly com- 
mercial writer. 

Florence Kerigan’s June “Religious Juvenile” 
article is a honey, but as one-sided as a halibut’s 
face. How about the writer’s side of the 
question ? 

I was writing religious juveniles when Roose- 
velt (and not Franklin Delano) was still run- 
ning for President, so I remember the quarter 
cent a word days. I sent a manuscript to what 
has now become one of the biggest of today’s 
women’s slicks. I got an offer of a quarter cent 
and have never regretted taking it. 

I liked writing religious juveniles and because 
there were so many markets, I was able to make 
the greater part of my living from them by send- 
ing them down the line until they sold. 

The Methodists and Cooks were not the only 
ones who presently upped rates. Another church 
consistently did so, while yet another consistently 
paid me higher rates for prose than the Meth- 
odists or Cooks and copyrighted serials in my 
own name thus greatly “uncomplicating” future 
book publication and permitting me (some years 
later) to cash in on Canadian Serial Rights. 
Cooks took all rights; the Methodists all N. A. 
Serial Rights. 

I’m not kicking; I’m just mentioning! I was 
one of those privileged to receive chatty, per- 
sonal, priceless letters from that prince of edi- 
tors Alfred D. Moore, of Methodist publica- 
tions. My Dad, a school principal and Sunday 
School superintendent, read those letters and 
once remarked “That man is an absolute genius 
at understanding juvenile problems, but they 
tell him to edit with low rates and hedge him 
in with picket fences of taboos. How in tarna- 
tion do they expect the men to GET anywhere?” 
That, I believe, is the general lot of the Reli- 
gious Juvenile editor, God help him! I know 
A. D. M. couldn’t pay nearly what he wanted to 
pay, so he made up the difference with price- 
less help and advice and guidance, and when- 
ever he ordered stuff from me he got my abso- 
lute best, regardless of rates. 


For years the bulk of my writing was for re- 
ligious juveniles. Then came the “syndicate” 
system. Almost overnight the extra markets for 
freelances’ rejects disappeared. “It did put 
some of them .out of business,” says Florence, 
“but if they could make the grade, that one 
manuscript which sold netted as much as five 
or six sold to the markets which were now, 
theoretically, closed to them.” I’m glad she said 
“if? because if they didn’t make the grade they 
were completely sunk whereas before, they 
could have sold two or three or four, maybe, 
to the lesser story papers and hung on. So a lot 
of them said the heck with it and went into 
other fields of writing or endeavor if they could, 
or on relief, if they couldn’t. I know. I’ve be- 
longed to writers’ clubs for ages and I’ve always 
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been a sucker (and a successful one) for start- 
ing promising writers on the road to commercial 
success. 

F. K. explains that story papers had to cut 
budgets or go out of business. 

F, K. indicates that when the depression ended 
there was a general howl that story papers were 
too secular. Very naturally. The apprentices 
had long ago been starved out. When profes- 
sionals quit or starved to death there were none 
qualified to fill their shoes, so purchases had to 
be made from secular writers who had neither 
the training nor background, nor sometimes the 
moral standards, for the job, religious juveniles 
requiring just as much specialized technique as 
Westerns, detectives, romance, scientification, 
etc., plus especially high moral standards. 

The greatest harm the “syndicate” did me 
was to eliminate a lot of competition, and com- 
petition stimulates me to my best efforts. So I 
wasn’t among the quitters, for my sales records 
show more than 250 religious juvenile sales in 
1937 with both Cooks and “syndicate” well 
represented (and the McCall Company still 
there too, and with more than one “Order for 
Literary Material’). And I didn’t starve to 
death, for last month I got checks for 28 re- 
ligious juvenile sales to church publishing houses. 
Checks from top notch slicks and advertising 
agencies make it possible to write that stuff for 
the rates paid. And I write it because I like 
writing it and I like kids. 

I once quoted the Bible rather hilariously in 
the Sat. Eve. Post and right away they lost ump- 
teen subscriptions, they tell me, and one indig- 
nant lady wrote me on her employer’s stationery 
(embossed stamp on his envelope, too) that I 
had defiled the Post. Did she mean I was a dirty 
dog? Did she pay her employer for the stamp 
and stationery? And one religious publishing 
house has slammed back at me, pronto, every 
thing I ever sent it from then on. I dunno why, 
but brother if I know my religious fanatics, I 
can guess. That type is in the minority, I know, 
but they make religion of Christianity or what- 
ever you call it, a thing of such utter misery 
that nobody wants any part of it. 

I want to take some of the sanctimonious 
hide off some of those whited sepulchers and 
maybe at the same time get the religious-juvenile 
writer a little better break, and maybe help save 
a few kids in the process even if it is by proxy 
or remote control. 

Op TIMER, 
433 Hotel Embassy, 
Ninth and Grand, 
Los Angeles 14, Calif. 


® The author of this tirade against the niggardly 
paying religious magazines was squeezed for 
years the hard way. He now appears in the 
Post, Jack and Jill, Ladies Home Journal, New 
Yorker, and Etude. We've known him for years 
and agree that the holy editors of the holy 
churches pay -the writers mighty unholy 
tates.—Ed. 
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CALL FOR MAGAZINE STORIES 
AND BOOK MANUSCRIPTS! ! 


With new magazines being published and 
book publishers about to return to former 
policies, NOW is the time to ACT. 

The market is good, and editors are seeking 
new writers. If you have time and writing 
ability, this is your harvest season and you 
need an established agent to handle your 
scripts promptly and efficiently. 

Ask for our magazine map which shows our 
location and explains how we help you get 
your share of the checks. 


Typing service at regular rates. 


Careful consideration given to all requests 
for information. 


N. FRANK IMANDT 


Successor to Daniel Ryerson 
155 East Thirty-Ninth St., New York 16, N. Y. 
Phone: Ashland 4-7265 
In the HEART of the publishing district. 
Specializing in personal submission to editors. 








MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


Prompt, accurate work. Minor corrections, if desired. 
50c Per 1,000 Words 
Book Lengths, 40c Per 1,000 Words 


LEONA K. HURLEY 
73 Rogers Ave., Somerville 44, Mass. 








NOW YOUCAN HAVE 
974 TIMELY IDEAS 


EDITOR'S CALENDAR gives you a convenient listing 
of all historical — cultural — human interest — national 
dates. Hundreds of subjects for articles, scripts, stories. 

You get monthly compilations of important dates for 
every day months in advance. Writers, newspapers, radio 
stations, and advertising agencies endorse EDITOR'S 
CALENDAR. 

Take advantage of our special offer. NOW, while it's 
still on your mind, mail the coupon below. 








Media Enterprises, Inc. 
123 West 44 Street, New York City 18 

Yes, I would enjoy receiving EDITOR’S CALENDAR. 
Enclosed find my check or money-order for: ; 

(] $7.00 trial subscription. I will immediateely receive 
all available dates for the next 5 months. January and 
February dates will be mailed to me as soon as those 
issues are ready. : : 

(] $20.00 year’s subscription. I will immediately receive 
all available dates for the next 5 months. Dates for the 
succeeding 12 months will be mailed monthly thereafter. 
Further, as a “Writer’s Digest’ reader I will get 2 free 
issues at the expiration of my subscription. A total of 
all vital dates for the next 17 months. 





Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 












































































































The Barthold Fles— 
Rewrite Prize Contest 
Sir: . 

To the author of the unpublished manuscript 
which the judges consider the best: submitted, 
the Barthold Fles Literary Agency will pay the 
sum of $500.00, one-half as an outright prize, 
and one-half as an advance on author’s royal- 
ties. In case, in the opinion of the judges, no 
manuscript submitted is considered worthy of 
the prize, the judges will award a Consolation 
Prize of $100.00, as an outright amount. 

The judges are: William E. and Elva Harris, 
editors of the magazine Rewrite, and Barthold 
Fles, literary agent. 

The contest is open to all writers provided only 
that the manuscripts submitted are not under 
contract or option to a publisher and/or agent. 
Eligible are completed or uncompleted manu- 
scripts of fiction or non-fiction. Non-fiction 
manuscripts, however, must be limited to biog- 
raphy, autobiography, history, the arts, popular 
science and humor. Textbooks, scientific works 
and juveniles are excluded. 

Finished manuscripts must be at least 50,000 
words in length. Unfinished manuscripts must 
be in the form of 15,000 words of text and an 
outline or memorandum, and must be finished 
within one year from the date of the prize award. 

All manuscripts must be submitted to the 
Barthold Fles Literary Agency, 507 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 17, N. Y., before January 16, 1947, 
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and must be plainly marked BARTHOLD FLES 
—REWRITE CONTEST. The winner will be 
announced on March 16, 1947, 

All manuscripts must be submitted on condi- 
tion that the Barthold Fles Literary Agency 
shall be authorized to act as the sole agent for 
the prize winning manuscripts and those that in 
the opinion of the judges are worthy of publi- 
cation. The Barthold Fles Literary Agency will 
charge the customary 10 per cent commission on 
all monies earned by the sale of any and all 
rights to accepted manuscripts. 

BaRTHOLD Fixes LITERARY AGENCY, 
507 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 17, N. Y. 


Lo, the New Day 
Sir: 

The new Ziff-Davis Mystery line makes its 
debut in the Fall with an author’s contract 
which makes Ziff-Davis the first publishing 
house to meet the requirements of the Mystery 
Writers of America Basic-Minimum Contract 
and the only publishing house to offer authors 
the lion’s share of reprint and book club income. 

The fall mystery list will tee off with a new 
Michael Shayne story, “Blood on Biscayne Bay,” 
by Brett Halliday and “The Pigskin Bag,” by 
Bruno Fisher. Other writers who will do forth- 
coming Ziff-Davis mystery books include Vin- 
cent Starrett, Virginia Rath, Edward D. Radin 
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FROM A SELLING WRITER 

/ ween YOU NEED HELP with your manu- 
script, you can get it only from a writer. For 16 
years I have sold my literary output, including 
hundreds of magazine stories and three books. 
Now I am offering this skill and experience to 
you. 

I have no “lessons”; I compete with no school 
or literarv agency. My service is strictly individ- 
ual, designed to make your manuscripts sell. I 
provide editing, constructive criticism or com- 
plete revision, as your work requires. 

BOOKS are my specialty, though other manu- 
scripts are gladly accepted. 


Write today for free details of my service. Let's | 
get 


\ Interviews by arrangement only. 





started now—let's make your story sell! 





CHARLES 











601 SOUTH VERMONT, LOS ANGELES 5. 
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and Charles Green. Clayton Rawson, a mystery 
writer himself and former associate editor of 
“True Detective” is Mystery Editor. 

Ziff-Davis mystery authors, under the new 
contract, will receive 75 percent of the income 
from the sale of both reprint and book club 
rights instead of the customary 50 percent. 

If first serial rights are available, Ziff-Davis 
will consider the manuscript for use in its maga- 
zines, Mammoth Detective and Mammoth Mys- 
tery. This sale adds another $1,000 to $2,000 
to the writer’s income from the book. 

Some of the other features of the new con- 
tract are: 

The author receives joint control with the 
publisher of both the reprint and book club 
rights and a voice in negotiating the terms of 
any sale of those rights. 

The publisher agrees to pay the author all 
royalties on the advance sale, if the author so 
requests, within thirty days after publication. 

A minimum advertising and promotion budget 
of 10 percent of the retail price of the first print- 
ing and five percent of subsequent printings, is 
guaranteed. 

The publisher will make available to the 
author a free flow of information regarding the 
number of copies of each printing, and the num- 
ber of copies on hand at any time. 

Terms of this contract were worked out after 
consultation with Mystery Writers of America, 
Inc., by B. G. Davis, Vice-President and Gen- 
eral Manager of Ziff-Davis, and George Berner, 
General Sales Manager of Ziff-Davis. 

Mystery Writers of America endorses the con- 
tract as “The best standard publisher’s contract 
yet offered mystery writers.” 

ZiFF-Davis, 

350 5th Ave., 
ete Market N.Y. C..1,X. Y. 
ir: 
No doubt your many readers will be interested 
in the following news from Duchess. 

We are at present publishing four fact de- 
tective magazines, and for them we need plenty 
of 3—5000-word stories, any locale, pictures es- 
sential. These are monthly magazines. We also 
publish two monthly confessions, for which we 
need 2—6000-word shorts, with an occasional 
longer novelette. We also need some short fea- 
tures, 500—1000 words, on any subject that 
would interest the ladies. Query first on the true 
crime stuff. 

We are also a new and wide open market for 
well illustrated articles, 1500—3500 words, on 
world famous Broadway and Hollywood charac- 
ters. Can also use some articles on internation- 
ally known American political personalities mak- 
ing headlines at the moment. Some outstand- 
ing human interest articles of the same length 
will also be considered. 

E. M. Byrnes, Editor, 

Duchess Printing & Publishing Co., Inc., 

2382 Dundas Street, 
W. Toronto. 
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CONTEST 


Announcement 


We have received many favorable comments, 
since our “INDIVIDUALIX, a System of 
Characterization and Individualization” was 
placed on sale about two years ago. 


Now we are offering... 


$200.00 


. in cash prizes for the best letters which, 

in our opinion, tell how the users of the “J.N- 
DIVIDUALIX System” have been benefited 
by its continued use. 

$100.00 First Prize 

$ 50.00 Second Prize 

$ 25.00 Third Prize 

$ 15.00 Fourth Prize 

$ 10.00 Fifth Prize 


All letters must be postmarked not later than 
midnight December 31, 1946. The awards 
will be made soon after, direct to the winning 
contestants, and will also be announced in 
Writer’s, Digest, March, 1947, issue. 

Entry blanks will be found in each “INDI- 
VIDUALIX System” sold between September 
Ist and December 31st, and only letters ac- 
companied by this official entry blank, prop- 
erly filled out, will be considered in this 
contest. 


A System of 
CHARACTERIZATION 
and 
INDIVIDUALIZATION 


$ 2. 5 Oo so ae tools 


THE WYTERCE COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS 
Suite 1412-A 

366 Madison Avenue 

NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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We're soliciting 
business, but... 


IF YOU'RE A “CHRONIC 
READING FEE” CLIENT, 
PLEASE PASS US BY 


This agency, which has never before ad- 
vertised, has decided to extend its list... 
and will now accept promising beginners 
as well as professionals who have not 
worked with us before. 




















































Our terms are simple. 


PROFESSIONALS: If you have sold $500 
worth of fiction or articles to national maga- 
zines, or one book to a major publisher, in 
the past year, we will be happy to discuss 
handling your output on a straight commis- 
sion basis of 10% on all American sales, 
15% on Canadian and English sales, and 
20% on all other foreign sales. 


BEGINNERS: As recompense for working 
with beginning writers until they sell and 
earn their keep, our reading fee is one 
dollar per thousand words or fraction; $25 
for novels. A stamped self-addressed en- 
velope, please, with all submissions.. If your 
story is salable, your reading fee will be 
returned; after several sales, all reading 
fees will be dropped and you will enter our 
professional lists on commission basis. 


But if you’re a “chronic reading fee” client, 
preferring payment of fees to the’ hard work 
of making the grade, please take note. This 
agency until now has handled only selling, 
professional writers. We are, therefore, con- 
cerned strictly with adding part- or full-time 
writers whose eventual earnings will make 
handling of their work worthwhile. Reading 
fees, which pay merely for overhead and 
expenditure of time, bring no profit. 


Unless you are willing to work hard, tackle 
and correct any story flaws we may un- 
cover, and HELP us turn you into a selling 
writer, please avoid waste of your time and 
ours, and pass us by. 


SCOTT MEREDITH 
LITERARY AGENCY 


115 West 44th Street 
New York 18, N. Y. 
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Playwriter's Contest 
Sir: 

The Playshop of Johns Hopkins University js 
announcing its annual playwriting contest in 
which the Marburg Prize of one hundred dollars 
will be awarded to the winning play submitted 
before December 15, 1946. Anyone may submit 
one or more full-length plays with an estimated 
playing time of 2 to 2% hours, and it is sug- 
gested that plays with a small cast and one set 
have a better chance. Manuscripts must not 
have been published and must be originals, not 
adaptions or translations, If a play has been 
previously produced a statement must accompany 
it giving full data. All manuscripts must be 
typed on one side only and securely bound in 
some manner. The author’s name and address 
should be on a separate sheet so that it may be 
removed before being judged. A registration fee 
of one dollar must accompany each entry. All 
manuscripts must be postmarked not later than 
December 15, 1946. 

The Johns Hopkins Playshop, 
Homewood, Baltimore 18, Maryland. 


Raise the Dyke 
Sir: 

Will you be good enough to print a letter 
in a future issue of WritTeR’s Dicest advising 
gagmen to hold off submitting to the cartoonists 
I have listed in the *46 Writer's Year Book? 

These cartoonists have notified me of their 
overload of gagmaterial. They receive excellent 
returns and now are producing what they bought. 

SHay PRESTON, 
113 West 42nd Street, 
New York 18, N. Y. 


Christian Science Policy 
Sir: 

For years I have followed your market lists 
religiously. You have many times carried the 
market listing for the Christian Science publi- 
cations of Boston, Mass. In parenthesis is the 
notation “not necessary to be a Scientist to sell 
here.” 

I have submitted many times to this publica- 
tion and always receive a reply like the one en- 
closed. 

SaRAH MIzELLE MorGAN 


Dear Contributor: 
It is a rule of the Christian Science Publishing 
Society that articles and poems for the JoURNAL 
and the SENTINEL and religious articles for the 
Monitor may be accepted only from members of 
The Mother Church. Not having found your 
name as a member, we are returning your manu- 
script. Should you, however, enable us to ident- 
ify you as a member of The Mother Church, we 
shall be glad to have your manuscript again in 
order that we may consider it in its turn. 
JourNAL, SENTINEL, and HERALD 
Editorial Department 
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Jive Talk 
Sir: 

We are contemplating publishing a Jive Dic- 
tionary for one of our clients, National Shoe 
Stores. This Jive Dictionary would be 2344x4% 
inches, a 16-page self cover to be given away to 
National’s customers. 

We would like to know whether your readers 
have any material which we could use for this 
dictionary, and upon what conditions we could 
use same. The dictionary would be specifically 
for teen-age girls. 

VINCENT VIGLIANO 
Emit Mocut Co., Inc., 

250 W. 57th St., 

New York 19, N. Y. 


"Little Magazine" 
Sir: 

Folio is in need of the following original un- 
published material: 

Short-short stories (900 to 1200 words) 

Short stories (2500 to 6000 words) 

Poetry in either modern or conven- 
tional forms 

Articles of general or literary interest 

Fillers, preferably humorous ones 

We offer copies of the magazine in return for 
prose. Manuscripts should be accompanied by 
stamped, self-addressed return envelopes. 

Joseph Joel Keith of Los Angeles is the winner 
in our third annual book publication contest. 
(Please note photograph and announcement on 
page 1 of Folio). The royalty contracts have 
been signed and Mr. Keith’s book will be pub- 
lished by our press in the Fall. His two previous 
books, The Proud People and The Long Nights, 
were both recommended by the Book-of-the- 
Month Club. 

MarGARET DIERKES, 
Folio, 1212 Washington St., 
La Porte, Ind. 


Literary Baby, Maybe 
Sir: 

I am planning the publication of a magazine 
which I have tentatively titled, “ART.” 

This mag will be a slick and will feature the 
leading and outstanding material of many “little” 
guys in the fields of writing, art, poetry, who 
have not had the opportunity to hit the big 
markets. 

Right now, I am not looking for contributions 
of any kind. What I should appreciate very 
much is for any local writers, artists, poets, 
Music composers and anyone else interested in 
art for art’s sake or art for money’s sake, to 
contact me. . 


GRAVEN K. MaARLowE, 
706 Chess Street, 
Bridgeville, Penna. 
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REWRITE Magazine 


Bill and Elva are 
Friendly Folk You Can Trust 


If any service does more for writers than WRITERS 
COUNSEL SERVICE, we’d like to know about it. 

We publish REWRITE Magazine, which has a world- 
wide circulation. Besides being one of the most Help- 
ful, Practical writers’ magazines, it has sponsored an 
Annual Poetry Book Award (3 years). It is now 
sponsoring a $500 Prize Fiction or Non-Fiction Book 
Award (with NO strings attached). 

We offer Practical Detailed Analysis of Ms. and 
General Writers’ Counsel at very nominal cost. We 
have helped writers to sell thousands of dollars worth 
of stories, articles and every type of writing 

Our WRITERS’ BOOK CLUB and wcs BOOK 
CLUB are saving writers hundreds of dollars on their 
book purchases. 

We conduct a non-profit WCS Circulating Library. 
Our WCS Scholarship Fund has helped many handi- 
capped and shut-in writers at no cost to them. 

Je have saved writers thousands of dollars with our 
impartial, plain talk advice about other services, corre- 
spondence courses and publishers. 


ORDER TODAY! 
Subscription, $2.00 per year. Single copies, 25c. 
Complete File (6 years) $5.00. Trial Bundles (Our 
Selection) New: 7 issues, $1.00. 15 issues, $2.00. 
Old: 15 issues, $1.00. 25 issues, $1.50. 

O Free Sample Copies. 


DO YOU NEED MS. ENVELOPS? 


We have the best kraft envelops obtainable at the 
lowest prices. Round Trip Sets or Singly. Try a set 
of 25 (50 One Fold ‘. Envelops) or 20 (40 Flat Size 
Envelops) or 30 (60 Two Fold — ) ee today. 
$1 postpaid anywhere in the U. S. 


THE WRITER'S BOOK CLUB 
No dues, no minimum buys required. Yet purchase 
of 6 monthly Selections entitles you to Book Dividends. 
Full Details in REWRITE. You save money, build a 
working library of the Best Writers’ Books in Print. 
Members of the WCS Family of Writers get Book 
Dividends on ALL Book Purchases. 


THE WRITER'S COUNSEL SERVICE 

Detailed, Creative Analysis of your problem. Why 
a mms. does not sell, and What to Do about it. $1 per 
Im words. Minimum fee: $3 plus return, stamped en- 
velop. Marginal Notes, Separate Analysis and Full 
Market Appraisal. 

No Postcard. Our absolute “‘Satisfaction Guaranteed”’ 
ged protects you 100%. Get in touch with me today. 
t pays! 


WILLIAM E. HARRIS 


Writers Counsel Service 
44 Langdon St. (Tro. 4858) Cambridge 38, Mass. 


A National Institution Since 1929. 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Neatly—Accurately—Promptly 
Carbon Copy if Desired 
Fifty Cents per Thousand Words 


MERIT SECRETARIAL SERVICE ‘ 
1123 Broadway, New York 10, New York 











RADIO TECHNIQUE 


requires 


POISE AND PERSONALITY 
J & A Studios 


is your answer to Broadcasting. Course includes Diction, 
Voice Projection, and Script Writing. 

For information write: 
2366 Potomac Ave., Pittsburgh (16) Pa. 
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YOUR Book 
in Print! 


Remarkable New 
Process Produces 
Even Small Editions 
at Amazing Low Cost 


A brand new service to authors offers small 
editions of neatly printed, sturdily bound 
books at a remarkably low cost. As few as 
250 or 500 copies of a book can now be 
printed and bound without the usual stag- 
gering cost of typesetting and binding. A 
new patented plate process is the secret. 
Small or large editions of any kind of manu- 
script can be produced at a per-copy cost 
that solves the problem of printing limited 
quantities. The type is permanent; later edi- 
tions. cost even less. This process includes 
the use of halftone and line cuts, footnotes, 
charts and graphs, index, appendix, table of 
contents, etc. 
Write for Sample and Literature 

Ask today for full details, prices, terms—and 
sample of printing. No obligation what- 
ever. Just send your name and address to 


THE HOBSON BOOK PRESS 


ept. Z-15 
NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 





D 
52 VANDERBILT AVE. 

















MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 
PROMPTLY AND EFFICIENTLY 


Spelling, Punctuation and grammatical corrections. Free 
carbon. 50c per thousand. Critical analysis if desired. 
MY SCRIPTS CATCH THE EDITOR'S EYE 
CLARK W. JENKS 


213 Upson Avenue El Paso, Texas 








NEWSPAPERMEN—FEATURE WRITERS 


Story Magazine Price 
Playgirl Poisoned Inside Detective $135.00 
Death Was a Slacker Official Detective 90.00 





Cleveland's Terror Front Pg. Detective 130.00 
The Shoe Fits Murder Official Detective 144.00 
The Scorpion Master Detective 490.00 


a. I have written and sold over 100 fact detec- 
tive yarns—averaging a story a week... 

b. To: True Detective, Master, Official, Inti- 
mate, Actual, Crime, Inside, Front Page, 
Confidential, National, Expose, Daring, etc. 

c. At: 
Now: I’m conducting a course in “Fact 
Crime Writing”’—for serious writers only. 
Also: Criticism ©& Collaboration. Write 
for FREE “Facts About Fact Detective 
Writing” and Terms to: 


WILL H. MURRAY 
5703 Broadway, Cleveland 4, Ohio 


An average price of $115.00 per story. 
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By Leo SHULL 








producer in New York who has pro- 


I: this article we are going to list every 


duced or optioned a play this or last 


season. 


Two asterisks denotes a major producer. 


One asterisk, a minor producer. 


No as- 


terisk means an infrequent, or new, or un- 


tried producer. 


We’d like to pass along a few observa- 
tions made by some astute playwrights and 


directors a few weeks ago: 


Michael Gordon, director: “I’ve read 
over 700 scripts since January, mostly from 
agents, some from producers. Most are not 
talented writers. Most plays reveal a lack 


of joy in writing, that sheer pleasure. 


I 


felt the poor bastards hacked their guts 
out writing them. That enjoyment in one’s 
work covers a multitude of sins, for struc- 
tural faults can be corrected, but no one 
can put the creative spirit in so you can 


say, here is a guy that likes to write.” 
y; guy 


And from a co-author of “Deep Are the 


Roots” : 


“Twice we had to go around peddling 


plays that became smash hits. 


Lawrence 


Langner, head of the Theatre Guild, told us 
‘Deep Are the Roots’ would be bad for 
the Negro people, so we called in Paul 
Robeson as ‘arbiter. When he said ‘this is 
a great document for the Negro people,’ 
Mr. Langner said, ‘What I meant is that 
it’s a bad play for the white people.’ Where 
I once thought there was hope in estab- 
lished outfits like the Theatre Guild, I now 
don’t think there is. I will never again look 
for a producer of prestige. What will have 
to happen is that young writers will have to 
get young producers. We writers will have 
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to develop new producers. It’s almost im- 

ible to crack established producers. But 
I’m convinced there are a lot of new men 
who are ready to produce and can be made 
into topnotch producers with fresh con- 
tributions to the theatre. 

“Playwrights today have to be practical. 
They must know about the practical things 
in the theatre, direction, budgeting, box 
office and financing problems. Most play- 
wrights don’t want to face this. Yet Shakes- 
peare was practical, he directed, acted, sold 
tickets, owned shares in the Globe theatre. 
So did Moliere, Ibsen and G. B. Shaw— 
all practical men, down to earth, not sitting 
away from it all.” 


**Abbott, George, 630 Fifth Ave., CI 5-5820. 

*Adrian, Henry, 1776 Broadway, Rm. 401, CI 

6-5439. 

*Aldrich, Richard, 156 W. 44th St., LO 3-6924. 
Allen, Patricia, 2 W. 46th St., BR 9-8270. 
Allen, Rudolph, 545 5th Ave., MU 2-4975. 

*American Negro Theatre, 15 W. 126th St., 


Ames, Stephen M., 39 Broadway, DI 4-5950. 

Associated Producers, 152 W. 42nd St., BR 
9-5851. 

*Bamberger, Theron, Empire Theatre Bldg., 
1430 Broadway, LA 4-7151. 

Baron, Milton, 113 W. 57th St., Rm. 1211, 
CO 5-7946. 

Bauer, Ernest, 152 W. 42nd St., WI 7-1362. 

Beckhard, Arthur, 12 W. 44th St., MU 2-7776. 

Becker, Max, 545 Fifth Ave., MU 2-4328. 

New Jewish Folk Theatre, Home: 607 W. 
137th St., AU 3-1628. 

Bennett, High, 575 Fifth Ave., MU 5-6474. 

Berger, Milton, 1440 Broadway, Rm. 1551. 

Berger, Richard, 11 E. 44th St., VA 6-0671. 

Berle, Milton, 1650 Broadway, CI 7-5496. 

Berman, A. L., 551 Fifth Ave., MU 2-7930. 

Beverly Productions, 1775 Broadway, CI 
7-5157. 

Billings, Andrew, 116 W. 58th St., EL 5-4680. 

*Blackfriars, 320 W. 57th St., CI 7-0236. 

Blackwell & Curtis, 630 Fifth Ave., CI 5-7670. 

Blaine, Martin, 119 E. 57th St., PL 3-5863. 

Blaney, H. Clay, 1775 Broadway, Rm. 812, 
CI 7-2080. 

Bleich, Judah, 66 Second Ave. and 47-21 41st 
St., L. I. City, IR 6-7206. 

Bloomfield, Harry, 30 Rockefeller Pl. 


Bam So ‘Civic Opera Co., 160 W. 77th St., “Bloomingdale, Alfred, 1430 Broadway, PE 
TR 7-7127. 6-8956. 

American Repertory Co., 49 W. 45th St, LO ‘*Bloomgarden, Kermit, 1545 Broadway, Rm. 
3-5878. 612, CI 6-0520. 
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information—FREE. 





| Mere is the Easiest Way to 


I want new writers interested in cashing 
hundreds of checks of $1 to $100, offered 
each month. No previ- 
ous experience neces- 
sary. Send postcard for 


Saunders M. Cummings 


467-W Independence -Bldg., COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO. 
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If you're a writer 


an AGENT 


CAN HELP YOU 


To find the best market for your 
work— 


To relieve you of placement 
worries— 


To give you the advice and criti- 
cism every writer needs— 


C. V. Parkinson 


Literary Agent 


BRIGHTWATERS L. I., 
NEW YORK 






















MANUSCRIPTS 


Typed on good bond paper. Neat accurate by experi- 
enced typist. Prompt service. Carbon copy free. Mailed 
flat with your original. Minor corrections in ‘spelling, 
grammar, punctuation. 50c per 1,000 words. Discount 
over 10,000. Poetry Ic per line. 

EVA F. HOKE 


Roca, Nebraska 



































$$ $300.00 CONTEST FOR BEST LETTER $$ 


Subject: “How I Would Help a Failure to 
Success.” Your letter may win $200 or $50 
or $35 or $15. If a defeated failure asked 
you to help him realize a successful and 
happy life, ... HOW WOULD YOU DO IT? 
You are free to make any kind of outline 
you please, using your own personal ex- 
perience and/or library research material. 
Information counts more than style. En- 
trants do not have to buy or subscribe to 
anything; and there are no trick catches to 
this contest. Cash prizes within 60 days 
after contest closes. Contest closes on 
Dec. 31, 1946. It’s inspirational. It’s educa- 
tional. It's fun. Give yourself a chance to 
win $$$ in this fascinating way. 


Send postal for full details. 


SUCCESS PUBLICATIONS, Desk 1 


6171-6181 York Bivd. Los Angeles 42, Calif. 
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Blue, Ira, 280 Madison Ave., Rm. 604, MU 
3-7640. 

Blum, Gustave, 11 W. 42nd St., CH 4-0818. 

“Bonfils & Somnes, 1430 Broadway, 4:h FI, 
BR 9-8467. 

Borde, Al, 246 W. 44th St., Rm. 805, LO 
5-6376. 

Boyar, Ben, 149 W. 45th St., WI 7-4264. 

Brace, Norman, 154 W. 57th, Rm. 131, CI 
5-6457. 

Brady, Wm. A., 137 W. 48th St., BR 9-2200, 

Brandt, George, 229 W. 42nd St., Rm. 604, 
LO 5-3700. 

Brentano, Felix, 113 W. 57th St., Rm. 1211, 
CO 5-7946. 

Bromley, Harold, 475 Fifth Ave. (old address) 

Brown, Lew, 1650 Broadway, CI 7-0014. 

Brown, Max, 234 W. 44th St., Rm. 502, LA 
4-0385. 

Bryden, Eugene S., 545 Fifth Ave., MU 
2-4328. 

Burr, Courtney, 277 Park Ave. (home), 1430 
Broadway (office), PL 8-1274. 

Burton, Martin, 405 E. 54th St., PL 5-9853. 

Caesar, Irving, 1619 Broadway, CO 5-7868. 

*Cahn, Wm., 400 Madison, PL 3-6060. 

Casanave, Charles L., 1600 Broadway, Rm. 


909, CI 6-1648. 
Chambrun, Jacques, 745 Fifth Ave., WI 
2-9464. 


Chandler, Joe, Beverly. Productions, 1775 
Broadway, CI 7-5157. 
Chaney, Stewart, 1475 Broadway, WI 7-3641. 
Chanin, John, 701 Seventh Ave., BR 9-9546, 
*Choate, Edward, 55 W. 42nd St., Rm. 901, 
LA 4-3938. 
Clein, John, 271 Madison Ave., MU 2-4975. 
*Clurman, Harold, 1430 Broadway. 
Cohen, Alex, 117 E. 77th St., RH 4-5183. 
Collins, Ted, 1819 Broadway, CI 7-0094. 
Cooper, Lew, 1501 Broadway, LO 5-1250. 
Cornell, Katherine, 1270 Sixth Ave., Cl 
7-5152. 
**Crawford, Cheryl, 49 W. 45th St., LO 3-5878. 
**Crouse, Russell, Hudson Theatre, 141 W. 44th 
St., LO 5-0625. 
*Czinner, Dr. Paul, 1545 Broadway, CI 5-7620. 
*Dalrymple, Jean, 122 E. 42nd St., Rm. 522, 
MU 5-3114. 
*Davis, Meyer, 119 W. 57th St., CI 7-6161. 
*de Courville, Albert, c/o Shuberts, 225 W. 
44th St., 
**De Liagre, Alfred, 11 W. 42nd St., Rm. 926, 
PE 6-6678. 
Denham, Reginald, 100 Central Pk. South, 
CI 7-1094. 
Dorso, Richard, 38 E. 57th St., PL 3-1030. 
**Dowling, Eddie, 246 W. 44th St., LO 5-1570. 
d’ Oxylion, Stephen Kelen, 424 E. 52nd St. 
Southgate Apts., PL 3-3000. 
Dramatic Workshop, 247 W. 48th St. 
Dunn, Wm., 424 Madison Ave., PL 8-3380. 
DuFour, Lou, 1600 Broadway, CI 1648. 
Dunham, Katherine, School, 110 E. 59th St., 
EL 5-8027. 
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u Dunning, Philip, 137 W. 48th St., BR 9-4268. 
Edison, Arthur, 24 W. 40th’St., PE 6-0026. Have. You An 
Elkins, Marie Louise, 55 W. 42nd St., LO 9 
‘ 3-4668. UNSOLD NOVEL Ms.? 
0 Elliot, Clyde, 1600 Broadway, Rm. 909, CI ‘ : 
| 6-1512. A critic of highest reputation and 
ae a 55 W. 42nd St. Rm. 1902, | achievement will criticise novels construc- 
mI Ely, phen T., 236 W. 44th St., Rm. 906, tively on a contingent fee—no sale, no 
Endrey, Eugene, 225 W. 86th St. (home), pay. 
: TR 4-1038. Write for details 
, Ewing, Marjorie, 36 W. 44th St., MU 2-3655. 
1 Ewing, Sherman, 36 W. 44th St., MU 2-3655. W. E. SCHUTT 
y *Feigay, Paul, 137 W. 48th St., BR 9-5404. 108 Chapala Street 
s) Ferrer, Jose, c/o Arthur S. Friend, 1270 Sixth Santa Barbara, California 
Ave., Rm. 2111, CI 7-2641. 
Field, Rudolph, 505 Fifth Ave. 
- Fisher, Dan, 1619 Broadway, CO 5-1976. MANUSCRIPT TYPING 
U Fokine, Ballet, 701 Seventh Ave. (47th St.), E - a wel } bal ms 
9th Fl., CO 5-9316. xperiencea and accurate work p.us minor 
30 *Freedley, Vinton, 30 Rockefeller Pl, Rm. | editing. Fifty cents per thousand words. 
5108, CI 7-7150. 
4 MRS. MARY K. LEACH 
Fried, Walter, 1430 Broadway. lend 3, Mel 
Friedlander, William, 1564 Broadway, Rm. — ee ee 
901, BR 9-9615. 
Rs Gabel, Martin, 55 W. 42nd St, LA 48335. aor ag omg = 
rang reel AS YOU LEARN!’ One of my graduates sclls more than 
WI Geddes, Norman Bel, Rockefeller Plaza, CI $100 worth of stories and articles monthly. My special 
5-8030. course of instruction in WRITING FOR THE JUVENILE 
75 ,Gering, Marion, 234 W. 44th St, CT 5-6371. Write Yor terms. Mention Writers Digs we 
Nang a oe inn MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 
41. Gilmore, Paul, 38 Commerce St., CA 6-9042. 23-D GREEN STREET WOLLASTON 70, MASS. 
“ "'Golden, John, 246 W. 44th St., BR 9-6994. 
‘ Goodman, Dean, 133 Macdougall St. 
0! ’ ] & 
° **Gordon, Max, 149 W, 45th St., WI 7-4264. 
Gould, Ed., ¢/o Chamberlain Brown, 145 W. Have You a Natural 
. 45th St., BR 9-8480. 
Green, Harry, 234 W. 44th St., Rm. 506. bd S 9” 
Green, Morris, 1600 Broadway. ] iii ense 
Greene, Luther, 318 W. 66th St. LJ 
Cl Gribble, Harry Wagstaff, 349 E. 49th St. 
(home), EL 5-0447. If so, your opportunities as a film 
78, Grisman, Sam, c/o Meyer Davis, 119 W. 57th jain pipet 
St., CI 7-6161. : . 
4th . ’ 
Gross, Edward, 1270 Sixth Ave., CI 6-5820. . : 
90 **Hammerstein, Oscar II, c/o Richard Rodgers, You can easily ind = by toling the 
09, 1270 Sixth Ave., CO 5-5263. free Entrance Examination of the Cali- 
: Haring, Forest, 137 W. 48th St., BR 9-4060. fornia School of Film Writing. There is 
*Harris, Herbert, 730 Fifth Ave., Rm. 501, CI no obligation involved 
5-6923. ‘ 
W. fs 
*Harris, Jed, 39 Park Ave., MU 5-6010. A selected number who demonstrate 
126, ee ee Jr., Whitby Hotel, W. 45th | having this invaluable talent will be 
ath *Hart, Bernie, 1501 Broadway, CH 4-3352. eligible to enroll for a practical course in 
: *Hart, Moss, 1501 Broadway, CH 4-3352 and | film writing for use in industry and tele- 
} 4 E. 65th St., RE 7-0348. vision film production. 
570. *Hassan, Rita, 18 Beekman Pl., PL 3-8683, 
St., Hayman, Clifford, 149 W. 45th St., LA 4-6474. Write today for your copy of the 
gers Leland, 444 Madison Ave. EL Free Entrance Examination 
-4100. 
Henderson, Robert, Mt. Kisco, N. Y., Mt. 
, Kisco 4-3952. : THE CALIFORNIA SCHOOL OF FILM WRITING 
“ Himber, Richard, 160 Central Park South, San Anselmo, California 
RH 4-6237. 
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WRITERS! 


WRITER’S DIGEST 





Send Us Your 


¢ FACT CRIME STORIES 
e CONFESSION STORIES 


e FAMOUS PERSONALITY. HUMAN 
INTERST ARTICLES. ILLUSTRATED 


REQUIREMENTS: 


Fact Crime: 3 to 5 thousand words, pics essential, 
any locale. Query us first before submitting so that 
we will be able to advise if case has been covered 
here. In your outline all we require is locale, date, 
names of principals, type of crime. 


Confessions: BOOK LENGTHS — 15,000 words. 
SHORTS, 3 to 6000 words. SHORT-SHORTS, 590-1000 
words. FEATURES and FILLERS, 200-1000 words. 


Articles: New and wide open market for illustrated 

articles on famous Hollywood, Broadway or poli ical 

figures with plenty of human interest, 1500-350 words. 
EDITOR 


SUPERIOR PUBLISHERS, Ltd. 
2382 Dundas St. West, Toronto 9, Canada 
Publishers of TRUE CRIME. FAMOUS CRIME CASES G2©ATEST 


DETECTIVE CASES, 20TH CE aoee CRIME, CANDID CON 
FESSID:.S, VIVID CONFESSIONS 











Learn to write 
RADIO COMEDY SCRIPT 
Demz Big M ney 
pe. Set of Ten Easy Lessons 
FOR BEGINNERS 


Ail the answers by experienced ink ha Writer 
Not a long drawn out cours 


COMPLETE, $4.95 


Limited number, Mail check or M. O, today 


LEE FERGUSON, RFD 1, Little Falls, New Jersey 
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POPPA ODDO ALD 


NEWSPAPER WORK? 


Are you interested in equipping your- 
self for a well-paid job in journalism? 
If you seem qualified for newspaper 
work, a seasoned, patient Washington 
editor will undertake to teach you, by 
mail, all the things you need to know. 
This opportunity is unusual. 


For full information write TODAY 


National Newspaper Training 
72 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y. 
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MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


Prompt Accurate Dependable Service 
50c per 1000 Words 





Minor Corrections Carbon Copy 
IRENE HERLOCKER 
6346 Jefferson Ave. Hammond, Ind. 










A NEW KIND OF AUTHORS’ SERVICE 


Complete, Personalized Guidance from 
Manuscript to Marketing: 
@ Expert appraisal of novels, short s:ories, articles, 





Juveni es, ete. 
©@ Intensive marketing to leading publishers throughout 
the world. 
©@ Creative Editing @ De Lexe Typing 
We lalize in 
AUTHORS’ AND PUBLISHERS’ SERVICE 
2 West 92nd Street New York 25, N. Y. 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 


Holden, Ruth, 48 W. 48th St., Rm. 700, BR 
9-3360. 
**Hopkins, Arthur, Plymouth Theatre, 236 W, 
45th St., CI 6-8858. 
*Hugo-Vidal, Victor, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, CI 
7-9029. 
*Huntington, John, 433 W. 21st St., 
Hurok Artists, Inc., 711 Fifth Ave., PL 3-0820, 
*Hyman, Jos. M., 1501 Broadway, CH 4-3352, 
Ince, Alexander, 234 W. 44th St., Rm. 1005, 
CH 4-5141. 
Janney, Russell, 56 W. 45th St., VA 6-1349. 
Jellin, Max, 115 W. 44th St., LO 5-3418. 
Johnson, Albert, 35 E. 30th St., MU 6-8778. 
Josephson, Barney, 128 E. 58th St., PL 5-9223, 
Junior Programs, 130 W. 56th St., CO 5-2472. 
Kallesser, Michael, 701 Seventh Ave., BR 
9-9546. 
Karen, Leslye, 1674 Broadway, CI 5-7635. 
*Karson, Nat, 40 W. 55th St., CI 5-9138. 
Katzell, Wm., 42 W. 48th &t., BR 9-5675. 
Kaufman, George S., 410 Park Ave. 
Kelen, Stephen—D’Oxylian, 424 E. 52nd St, 
PL 3-3000. 
Kennedy, Harold, Webster Hotel, 40 W. 45th 
St., MU 2-4390. 
Kennedy, John, 11 E. 44th St., VA 6-0671. 
Kipness, Joseph, 15 W. 46th St., LO 3-3124. 
Kirkland, Alexander, 545 Fifth Ave., MU 
2-7749. 
Kirkland, Jack, 1501 Broadway, Rm. 1905, 
BR 9-7677. 
Klein, Arthur, 246 W. 44th St., Rm. 805, 
LO 5-6376. 
**Kollmar, Richard, 229 W. 42nd St., Rm. 201, 
WI 7-0771. 
Kondolf, George, 161 E. 33rd St., LE 2-2123. 
Krakeur, Richard, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, CI 
5-6847. 
Krellberg, Sherman, Belasco Thea., CI 5-4365. 
Lane, Leroy, 1425 Broadway, Rm. 42, PE 
6-2634. 
**Langner, Lawrence, c/o Theatre Guild, 23 W. 
53rd St., CO 5-6170. 
Lee, Canada, 64 W. 56th St., CI 5-7654. 
**Leventhal, J. J., 229 W. 42nd St., Rm. 502, 
BR 9-1962 and BR 9-1023. 
*Levin, Herman, 5 E. 57th St., PL 5-7336. 
Liebman, Max, 220 W. 42nd St., Rm. 710, 
WI 7-6092. 
Light Opera Theatre, 133 MacDougal (Miss 
Aide Maissel). 
**Lindsay & Crouse, 141 W. 44th St., LO 
5-0625. 
Long, Jesse, 64 W. 48th St., CI 7-4325. 
Lotito, Louis, 302 W. 45th St., CI 6-2253. 
Lowe, David, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, CO 5-7170. 
Lowe, K. Elmo, c/o USO, 8 W. 40th St, 
PE 6-4641. 
Macy, Gertrude, c/o Guthrie McClintic, 1270 
Sixth Ave., CI 7-5152. 
**McClintic, Guthrie, 1270 Sixth Ave., Cl 
7-5152. 


*McCoy, Frank, 234 W. 44th St., WI 7-1030. 
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MacGregor, Edgar, Hotel Edison, 228 W. 47th 
St., CI 6-5000. 

*Major, Clare Tree, Chappaqua, N. Y., Chapp. 
298. 

Mandel, Frank, 11 E. 44th St., VA 6-0671. 

Markert, Russell, Radio City Music Hall, 50th 
St. and Sixth Ave. 

Marvin, Mark, 64 W. 56th St., CI 6-7654. 

Meloney, Wm. Brown, 2 Sutton Square, PL 
5-4076. 

Merrick, David, 229 W. 42nd St., Rm. 605, 
WI 7-9195. 

Metropolitan Opera, Broadway & 39th St., 
PE 6-1200. 

*Mero-Irion, Yolanda, New Opera Co., 113 W. 
57th St., CI 7-4108. 

Meyer, Lester, 1430 Broadway, 3rd Fl., PE 
6-9535. 

#*Miller, Gilbert, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, CI 6-1940. 
Moses, John, 730 Fifth Ave., CI 6-2677. 
Muir, Jean, 51 W. 86th St., SC 4-8591. 
Mullin, Pearl, Mullin Productions, 4 E. 12th 

St., GR 3-4784. 
*Myerberg, Michael, 234 W. 44th St., Rm. 400, 
PE 6-0938. 
*New Opera Co., Steinway Hall, 113 W. 57th 
St., CI 7-4108. 
Nichols, Anne, 125 E. 50th St., EL 5-0637. 
Nugent, Eddie, 501 Madison Ave., Rm. 2306. 
Nugent, Elliott, 141 W. 44th St., LO 3-3113. 

*Ole Olsen, 4 W. 40th St., ME 3-8755. 

Olney, Dorothy and Julian, 11 W. 42nd St. 

*Olsen & Johnson, c/o Shuberts, 234 W: 44th 

St., CI 6-9500. 
Palmerton, Guy, Hotel Wellington, CI 7-3900. 

*Payne-Jennings, Victor, 11 W. 42nd St., Rm. 

2942, LA 4-0089. 
**Pemberton, Brock, 244 W. 44th St. LO 
5-0550. 
Pfeiffer, Jules, 115 W. 44th St. 
**Playwrights Co., 630 Fifth Ave., Rm. 3859, 
CI 5-7930. 
*Proser, Monte, Copacobana, 10 E. 60th St., 
PL 8-1060. 
Rath, Fred, 234 W. 44th St., Rm. 906, CH 
2-5221. 
Raphaelson, Samson, 1 W. 67th St., EN 2-6700. 
Reud, Robert, 11 W. 42nd St., Rm. 2552, 
CH 4-8286. 
Rodgers, Charles, 26 W. 47th St., Rm. 802, 
CI 6-1430. 

**Rodgers, Richard, 1270 Sixth Ave., CO 5-5263. 
**Rose, Billy, Ziegfeld Theatre, 1347 Sixth Ave., 
CI 5-5200; 249 W. 46th St., CI 6-6500. 

Ross, George, 152 W. 42nd St., BR 0-5906. 
Rubber, Violla, 137 W. 48th St., LO 3-3725. 

**Sabinson, Lee, 42 W. 48th St., BR 9-5675. 

Samrock, Victor, c/o Playwrights Co., 630 
Fifth Ave., CI 5-7930. 

Sands, Lee, 234 W. 44th St. Rm. 906, CH 
2-5221. 

*Schirmer, Gus, 3 E. 43rd St., MU 2-8100. 

*Schmidlapp, W. Horace, 45 Rockefeller Plaza, 

CI 5-7275. 
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Shepherd Students are America’s biggest 
Winners in Prize Contests! You, too, can 
cash in on contests! Write NOW for a free 
copy of the newest “Shepherd Confidentiai 
Contest Bulletin,” filled with tempting con- 
test offers and timely winning tips. 


SHEPHERD SCHOOL 


Dept. D, 1015 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 











DISCOURAGED? 


Send us that Rejected Manuscript. Criticism 
$1.00 a Thousand Words. 

Free Reading of Novels 

HUGH t. — AGENCY 


Highland Park, oO. 3471, Detroit, Mich. 





CAN YOU READ? 


Of course you can. But you probably do not have time 
or a wide variety of publications from whi.h to gather 
ideas and information, Let us supply you with clippings 
selected by writers for writers and suited to your needs. 
Fillers, facts, fiction. ——_ s trial $1. Monthly sery vice 
$10 per year. FREE: Copy of our publication, ““Clip- 


me WRITER'S PRESS SERVICE 
4510 Wyoming, Kansas City, Mo. 








ANOTHER EDITOR 


Wrote me for stories. | sold him two, for his first two 
editions, I've sold westerns, short shorts, articles of all 
kinds, books, short stories of every setting, and all 
lengths, serials, trade journal material, and NEED MORE 
Reading fee: $1 first 1,000 words, 50c each 1,000 additional. 
10% on sales charged, 


JOHN T. KIERAN 
1604 Vermilion, Danville, tl. 








=: WE ARE A NEW SCHOOL 


;; offering you, for 50c up, 
"TOMORROW" ORIGINAL 
DISTINCTIVE 


LLUST RATIONS! 


FY.N. STUDIO Sut-am. Tex. 











Double copies typed, not carbon—done to suit 
the editor's eyes. No misprints. No erasures. 
50c per 1,000 words. Or:—One typed copy and 
one carbon, 30c per 1,000. One typed and two 
carbons, 35¢c per 1,000. Special rates on novel- 
ettes and book lengths. Poetry Ic per line. 


ANNA J. LARSON, Sherburn, Minnesota 











NON-PROFESSIONAL WRITERS 


whose stories are not selling need expert revision of their 

cripts. f'wenty years’ editorial Cantey ce quali fies me to 
render that assistance. Agents weicome stories ‘*doctored’’ 
by me. Editors, agents and clients highly praise my work. 
EXTREMFLY MODFRATE RATES Free o report on one 
short story if you mention Writer's Digest. 


MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 
LITERARY CONSULTANT 
23-D Green Street, Wollaston 70, Mass. 
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WHAT WILL 
YOU BE DOING A 
YEAR FROM TODAY? 


How far will you have advanced as 
a writer? Will you be getting mostly 
checks—or rejection slipsP Will you 
be writing material you’re proud of? 
What will your income be from your 
writing P 

If you are satisfied and if you be- 
lieve your abilities are completely de- 
veloped, then Palmer has little to offer 
you. But if you do want to increase 
your income, you should take advantage 
of Palmer Training. 


Students Say: 


“Your training develops the creative and 
critical aspects of writing. Before I had written 
half the assignments, my files were simply burst- 
ing with new and challeng’ng story ideas and I 
had a tangible plan for carrying each idea through 
to completion.” — LAURENE CHAMBERS CHINN, 
Borger, Texas. 

“IT am selling to The Post, American, Coronet, 
Esquire, Liberty and Reader’s Digest.”—KEITH 
Monroe, Santa Monica, Calif. 

“Before taking the course, I had received five 
rejection slips to one acceptance; now the situa- 
tion is more than reversed. I am glad to give 
Palmer my wholehearted recommendation.”— 
Rev. Dona.p H. James, Titonka, lowa. 

“I have had numereus writings in print. As 
one who has analyzed various courses, none are 
as thorough as Palmer. I most certainly recom- 
mend it to those who have an urge to write, yet 
fail to accomplish any worthy gain.”—STEPHEN 
Kerro, Cleveland, Ohio. 

“Chalk up another for Palmer. I received big 
check from Deb. I am walking on stars, singing 
praises to Palmer” says EpitH PoweELL WoRTMEN, 
Albany, Georgia. 


FREE BOOK 


Send today for free 40-page illustrated book 
which tells how Palmer Institute has helped them, 
and how you too, may enjoy a more successful 
career. 

Palmer Institute of Authorship, Established 1917 


6362 Hollywood Blvd., Desk J110, Hollywood 28, Calif. 

Please send me free illustrated book, ‘‘The Art of 
Writing Salable Stories’, explaining how your training 
helps new writers get started and experienced writers 
increase their income. This is confidential. No sales- 
man will call. 


Mr. 
Mrs. eas 
Miss 
Address... . 
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Schooler, Davied, 214 W. 42nd St., LO 5-0029, 

Schwab, Laurence, 11 E. 44th St., VA 6-0671. 

Schwartz, Maurice, 66 Second Ave., GR 

5-5970. 

Selznick, Irene, 124 W. 43rd St. 

Semitti, Otto, 213 E. 58th St., PL 3-5840. 

*Serlin, Oscar, RKO Bldg., 1270 Sixth Ave., 

CI 5-6371. 
**Shubert, J. J., 234 W. 44th St., CI 6-9500. 
**Shubert, Lee, 225 W. 44th St., CI 6-9500. 
**Shumlin, Herman, 229 W. 42nd St., Rm. 605, 
WI 7-9195. 

*Sillman, Leonard, 930 Fifth Ave., BU 8-1444. 
Singer, Louis J., 11 W. 42nd St., LA 4-3730! 
Sircom, Arthur, 35-25 77th Jk. Hts., HA 

4-63 16. 
Skinner, Cornelia Otis, 522 Fifth Ave., Rm. 
612, VA 6-3310. 

Small, Paul, 201 W. 52nd St., CI 5-8821. 

*Smith, Oliver, 38 E. 57th St., PL 3-1030. 
Somnes, George, 1430 Broadway, BR 9-8467. 
Stage For Action, 130 W. 42nd St., BR 9-1425. 
Stamm, Sara, 1674 Broadway, Rm. 518, CI 

6-44.98. 

Stanton, George, 119 E. 57th St., PL 3-5863. 

Stewart, Charles (Mer. of Playhouse), 137 W. 

48th St. 

Stone, Paula, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, CI 6-4224. 

Streger, Paul, 321 W. 44th St., c/o Warner 

Bros. 
*Stromberg, Hunt, Jr., 11 W. 42nd St., LA 
4-0089. 

Strong, Jay, 1425 Broadway, LO 5-4530. 
**Theatre Guild, 23 W. 53rd St., CO 5-6170. 
**Theatre, Inc., 156 W. 46th St., BR 9-6173. 
**Todd, Michael, 115 E. 54th St., PL 5-6232. 

Tor, David, 8 W. 74th St., RE 4-5261. 

Traube, Shepard, 1430 Broadway, LO 3-3996. 

U. S. O., 8 W. 40th St., PE 6-4641. 

Vail, Lester, 236 W. 44th St., Rm. 906. 

Van Kirk, Henry, 295 Madison Ave., Rm. 

1230, Lex 2-8336. 

Viertel, Jos., 254 W. 54th St. 

Vroom, Lodewick, 152 W. 42nd St., WI 7-6622. 

Walker, Johnny, 152 W. 42nd St. 

Walters, Lou, 200 W. 48th St., CI 6-1890. 

Warnow, Mark, 485 Madison Ave., WI 2-2000. 

Wasserman, Dale, 64 W. 56th St., CI 6-7654. 

Watkins, Perry, 64 W. 56th St., CI 6-7654. 

Waxman, A. P., 1501 Broadway, Rm. 1620, 

CH 4-0768. 

Waxman, Phil, 1430 Broadway, WI 7-5823. 

Weatherly, Tom, 137 W. 48th St., BR 9-4060. 

Webster, Margaret, 49 W. 45th St., LO 3-5878. 

Welles, Orson, c/o L. Shurr, 1501 Broadway, 

CH 4-8240. 

Werner-Clauss Productions, 123 W. 44th St. 

*Wharton, Mrs. Carly, 55 W. 42nd St., Rm. 

926, LA 4-8335. : 

Wildberg, John, 228 W. 47th St. 

Wilson, John C., 10 Rockefeller Plaza, Rm. 

1014, CI 7-5282. 
(Concluded on page 68) 
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PERSONALS 


The circulation of Writer's Dices is much greater than 
that of any other writers’ magazine Each issue is read y 
inning writers, professional writers, editors, publishers, 


writers) clubs, publicity men. theatrical producers, adver- 
tising — and uewspaper men throughout the United 
States, Canada and writers colunies in a score of foreign 


countries. 

Rates for the Personal Column are ten cents a word, 
inending name and address 

Copy with money order or check for the October issue 
must reach us by September 5. 








The purpose of the “personal” depart- 
ment is to permit readers to swap, trade or 
sell nominally priced items or services, and 
to get in touch with other readers with 
whom they can enjoy literary collaboration 
and correspondence, or for personal reasons. 

The following “personals” are not ac- 
cepted: Professional national matrimonial 
service, palmistry, numerology, astrology, 
professional national] friendship clubs, dream 
books, professional advisors without grad- 
uate degrees, criticism, typing, correspond- 
ence courses, and literary agents. 











WANTED: Unexpurgated edition Canturbury Tales. 
Albert Herrell, San Simon, Arizona. 





WRITER AGRICULTURALIST COUPLE seeks buy- 
ing, renting, caretaking farm or cabin. Heller, 101 
W. 73rd St., New York 23, N. Y. ‘ 





PREFABRICATED HOUSES—learn full story—de- 
tails free. RAMSEY, Monticello, Ky. 





NEW YORK SHOPS BROUGHT TO YOU. We ac- 
company out-of-town patrons or shop for you. 
Orders filled quickly and intelligently. Leo T. 
Stoeckl, ‘ Personalized Shopping Service,” 555 Mad- 
ison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 





MAKE BEAUTIFUL SEA SHELL JEWELRY. Easy, 
interesting, profitable. Beginner's kit complete 
with ste'ls, cement, brooches etc., shows you how. 
$3.50, Money order only, postpaid anywhere U. S. 
Shelart Studios, 2100 Tangerine Ave., St. Peters- 
burg, Florida. 





ATTENTION—Cartoonists for top-notch slicks. If 
yo. can appreciate complete cartoon ideas that 
will tear the seat right out of your 75-a-dollar- 
cartoon pants, I will collaborate with cartoonist 
that is sitting pretty, on a £0-FO basis. I own a 
fecund vein of gag-writing ability that multiplies 
ideas like a skunk accumulates enemies. I have 
complete, sufficient ideas for an album of cartoons, 
which can be published after first selling slicks. 
Can supvly an incessant stream of riot provoking 
ideas. You scratch with vour pencil, I scratch my 
brain. I must have guarantee of at least 300 dol- 
lars weekly as result of co!laboration. I don't like 
to work ler peanuts—they give me indigestion. 
If any female gold digger with unscrupulous de- 
signs in mind reads this ad, do not reply. Am 
married, have 36 kids. 3 mothers-in-law, and one 
in ‘ail. Cartoonists interested write to Y. Lebovits, 
P.O. Box 2306, Cleveland 10, Ohio. 





EDIPHONE and shaver complete with records, $200. 
Maybe you can tell ed stories better than you 
can write them. Tell it to the Dictaphone, then 
copy it. L. W. Rakes, Newport, Oregon. 





HAVE YOU A QUESTION about the South, its peo- 
ole, customs, history, wild life, any subject? Let 
an authority answer -you accuratcly and fully. 
Nominal fee by arrangement. Send stamped self- 
addressed env-lope when inquiring. Jesse Collier, 

Jr., Route 6, Hattiesburg, Miss. 
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SINGLE FELLOW who loves kids wants to meet 
young widow stuck with one or two children. Ob- 
ject: a home with kids, pets an’ everything. F.H.G., 
Box 662, Key West, Florida. 


HUMOROUS AFTER-DINNER ADDRESSES written 
for you. Twenty years experience addressing Serv- 
ice Clubs. Nice belly laughs. Charley Grant, Ar- 
lington, Ohio. 


EDUCATED GIRL wanted by successful Hollywood 
author. She must be able to make corrections in 
grammar, punctuation and spelling, and type 
neatly and promptly in proper format; plays, mo- 
tion picture scripts, radio scripts, stories and arti- 
cles. She can work at home from M.S. which will 
be sent to her in handwriting for the most part. 
Write with photo and full particulars regarding 
remuneration required, time necessary to deliver 
work, and whether willing to travel later. Box 412, 
Post Office, Van Nuys, California. 





“KINDLY SEND ME that swell hillbilly book of 
yours again. Enclosed find 50c.”’ Said one custo- 
mer. Hills, Hollers & Hickory Flats, 316 North 
Denver Street, Dallas 8, Texas. 


BOXING WRITER—will write columns for out-of- 
town newspapers and magazines—reasonable rates. 
— DINEEN, 602 West 165th St., New York 

ity. 





GIFTS! Your poems on 8x10 design, for framing, 
$1.00. Extra copy 25c. Commercial quality. Poet's, 
721 Chicago Blvd., Detroit 2, Mich. 





PRINTING BARGAIN: 200 size 6% Envelopes 
printed 3 lines, $1.00 postpaid. Lee Gooch, Her- 
nando, Miss. 


HANDWRITING ANALYSES. Careful personal 
study. Accurate results, 400 words, $2.00; 200 
words, $1.00. Miss Anna Kauffman, 436 Harper 
Ave., Drexel Hill, Pa. 





“BECKY’S CORSET,” Ellie Hill, $2.00. House of 
Pettit, 161 Lexington, New York City. 





ORCHIDS—any color, exquisitely painted in oil col- 
ors on satin, size 9-12, $5.00; 6-8, $3.50 each. 
Hankie cases, $1.75 each. A. Hallenbeck,*193 Kings 
Ct.. W. Englewood, N. J. 





WANTED: illustrator for true to life stories—rural 
setting. Tomiller, 2840 Shady Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


CALIFORNIA, THE BEAUTIFUL. Visit this won- 
derland by means of picture postal cards and my 
historical, descriptive articles of 500 words. $5.00 
per visit to each scenic spot. Eleanor Dearborn, 
P.O. Box 106, San Francisco, California. 





WRITER’S INSTRUCTION BOOKS boueht and sold. 
Send your list for appraisal. Write for our list of 
new and ured wr'ter’s books. Humanity Press, 
220 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 





LIBRARY RESEARCH. Avail yourself of the ex- 
tensive facilities of New York's specialized libra- 
ries by sending us your research problems! Ac- 
curately, comprehensively done; English or foreign 
languages. Reasonable rates; reliable, prompt 
service. Library Research Institute, 475 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 





FREE: Gummed “Do not bend,” “First class mail” 
and other handy mailing stickers. Simply request. 
Writer’s Press Service, 4510 Wyoming, Kansas 
City, Mo. 





EARN $1 to $100. Sell jokes. newsbreaks. ancedotes, 
embarrassing moments, children’s savings, letters, 
recipes, etc. Over 100 markets and instructions 
for selling them, $1. H. Haug, 1913 Rhodes, 
Arlington, Va. 





$400 VALUE for 25c. The Writer’s Calendar. 7 
Writing Points, Plot Reconstruction, Membership. 
Writer’s League of America, Omaha 11, Neb. 





WANTED: A “Robert Browning” for an “Elizabeth 
Barrett.” Resident Philadelphia area, early Forties, 
Catholic. Box C-2. 



















































































































































































American English Magazine (quarterly) $1.00 a 
year, Sample copy 25c. American English Maga- 
zine, Hammond 1, Ind. 


WRITER’S RESEARCH BUREAU. Full information 
for books, articles, stories, concerning writing 
problems and about New Mexico. Wonderful facili- 
ties. Terms. L. H. Wistrand, 716 W. Copper, 
Albuquerque, New Mexico. 


“GAGS,” COMEDY—Camping on your doorstep! 
Mainspring of humor revealed in the dollar book, 
“Why Didn’t I Think of That?” (Postpaid) de- 
scription free. Cartoon-O-Mart, Box 6263D. West 
Palm Beach, Florida. 


LAWYER, law student, or teacher wanted. To col- 
laborate on book on forensic sex. Defense attorneys 
in sexual inversion cases need a text book on pre- 
Paring cases, conducting trials. Have some ma- 
terial collected on this little-understood subject. 
Please suggest terms on which you can work. 
Box C-6. 


BIRTHDAY, ANNIVERSARY RECORD BOOK, 50c; 
12 Floral Notes, 75c—24, $1.25; 20 Cherry Notes, 
$1.50; 14 Birthday Cards, $1.00; 12 Sympathy, 
$1.00; 21 Lithographed Christmas Cards, $1.00; 
All-occasion or Christmas Wrapping Kit, $1.25. 
Writers Bureau. Box 52, Strathmere, N. J. Send 
money with order. 


FOR BIRTHDAY PRESENTS give ro'l of coins all 
minted the year of their birth. Start that child 
in a saving and fascinating hobby. Write for 
prices of denominition and date of coins inter- 
ested; either used (good condition) or briliant 
oe ae Sa W. Albert North, Box 2041, Greens- 
oro, : 


FOOL-PROOF BOOKLET on punctuation. Every 
problem discussed and illustrated. $1.00. Mrs. 
Marjorie Davidson, Laceyville, Pa. 








WRITERS send for free information concerning ideal 
working and vacation possibilities in state contain- 
ing unlimited folklore sources, Chamber of Com- 
merce, Canon City, Colorado. 





GAG COLLECTIONS WANTED! Large. or small. 
Description, lowest price. 6526 Vineland, N. Hol- 
lywood, Calif. 


$7500 CASH brings you N.I.A. course, Plotto, 
Koniger’s set of 7, The Craft of Writing and misc. 
supplies, paper, carbon, etc. R. Duncan, 21323 
Roche, Trenton, Mich. 





SENSATIONAL expose for sophisticates onlv! Send 
3c stamp for particulars. Box No. 392, Westfield, 
4, New Jersey. 





HERE IS A HOME BUSINESS, with your own hors 
and no boss. How to onerate a newspaper clioving 
service. Deta‘ls, 25c Frank Dickson, 808 Eliza- 
beth St., Anderson, S. C. 





SELL YOUR POEMS. Fifty quick cash paying 
markets sent for 25c. Charles Olive, Willmar, 
Minnesota. 





“CRADLE VALLEY,” a Ky. novel, Lettie Saylor, 
$2.00. Hobson Book Press, 52 Vanderbilt Avenue, 
New York City. 





LIKE TO WRITE? Earn plenty $3-10 checks, re- 
writing news items, etc. Enclose stamp. “The 


Oakes,” 806 Mishawaka Avenue, Mishawaka, Ind. 


GIRL with knowledge of newspaper writing and am- 
bition plus ability to become valued assistant to 
publisher wanted by small Kansas daily news- 
paper. Box C-3. 





MATL FORWAPDING SERVICE—Convenient, central 
location. Both personal, business mai! hand!-d 
romptly, efficiently, confidentia'ly. Dol'ar bill 
rings contract, one month’s service. Box 76, 
Kansas City, Mo. 





JUVENILE PLOTTER creates original teen-age fic- 
tion. One dollar. Fraser, 460 Avenue Road, 
Toronto, Canada. 


MASTER ENGLISH AT HOME, Hundreds do. Read 
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“HANDSET and printed with no other power than 
that of the human muscle.” A unique and newsy 
magazine is the Hobby Shopper. Sample copy, 25¢. 
Twelve issues, $1.00. The Youngs, 2042 Hughes 
St., Amarillo, Texas. 


FOR QUICK EARNINGS, get detailed list fillers, 
75c; anecdotes, jokes, epigrams, 50c. Jonfield Serv- 
toes 225 West 34th St., Room 2218, New York 

ity. 


GAGWRITING makes fine sideline—learn technique 
of writing gags, parodies, cartoon ideas. Particu- 
lars and 48-page jokebook, 10c. Don Frankel, WD, 
1508 So. Homan, Chicago 23. 


TALL, SLENDER cartoonist, war vet, age 31, desires 
correspondence with understanding young woman 
a ad 30, with similar vocational] interests. 

ox C-1. 


HAVE GOOD IDEAS for stories. Need a collabora- 
tor. P.O. Box 776, Santa Ana, California. 


DUPLICATOR, $19.50. Legal size. Uses no stencils 
or ink. Circular free! Wilborn, 706-D, Judson 
Rives Bldg., Los Angeles 13. 


“THE PARABLE OF THE WATER TANK.” Explains 
today’s troubles. With book catalogue, 10c. Wil- 
born, 706-D, Judson Rives Bldg., Los Angeles 13. 


HANDWRITING REVEALS APTITUDES. Send sam- 
ple, 50c; for scientific analysis, MELISSA, Box 
251, Atlantic City, N. J. 


ALASKA! Old time Alaskan will write personal 
letter concerning any one loca’ity in Alaska. Will 
give names of prospective employ-rs, etc. $2.00 
plus postage. Carl Timmings, P.O. Box 97, St. 
Louis Park, Minnsota. 


SPECIALLY DESIGNED letterheads and envelopes 
for authors, individualized and distinguished. Sam- 
ples, 10c coin. Mid-Western Press, 525 Warren 
St., Huntington, Indiana. 


SO YOU THINK YOU’RE A QUIZ KIN? We!] let's 
see how s™art vou are! Get my latest INTFEUUI- 
GENCE TESTS and find out for vourself. ONLY 
$1.00. Thos. Nuckolls, Ph.B., 3027 Farnam, Omaha, 
Nebraska. 


HOME TYPISTS MANUAL—How to begin a home 
typing service, rates to charge, advertising etc. 
1.00 postpaid. Virginia Carter, Latonia, Kentucky. 


MALE ESQUESTRIAN (beginner) seeks riding com- 
ponion (rref-rab'v girth) Wl nav all exnences 
and buy beginner’s habit. Ralph Tyree, General 
Delivery, New York 7, N. Y. 


PIKES ELECT®?IC READER is the magic fairv that 
brings you blessed sight. Maenifies three ti~-s. 
You can read 12 to 18 I'nes without once moving. 
$9.50 guaranteed. Monroe Sales, Springfield, Ohio. 


WANT LOCA™ COLOR for yorr story? Anv ones- 
tion about any part of the world ansvrernd in d-tail 
in two months or sooner. Send two do'lars. Tree 
auestions fve dollars. No stamps. De-t. WW, 
Guarantv Exvort end Import Co., 516 Fifth Ave. 
New York 18, N. Y. 





LET ME HANDLE YOUR C!'PHER PROBLEMS in 
stories. Can pass on crvptreraphic <ecuritv; ad- 
vice. Consultant Cryptographer; confidential. Sub- 
mit ciphers for analysis. Huntington 80-06 Cham- 
plain, Chicago 19. 





CARTOONISTS! GAG IDEAS? Free prosnectus! 
Kleinman, 25-31-L 30th Road, Astoria 2, N. Y. 





YCUR STORIES don’t sell? Mine do For a 3c stamp 
I'll give vou a nointer that mav teln vou sell. too. 
Frank Morris, 622 West Park, Ontario, Ca‘ifornia. 


Over 209 DETAILED cheet-chart warkbate in now 
list. Only 25c. ‘cu ENTERPRISES, 687 
Eighth Ave., N. Y. C. 





FOR SALE! Assort-d pocket mvsteries. $5. ner 
hundred rostnaid Assorted comics, $3 00 ner hun- 
dred postpaid. Money with order. A to Z 

Shop, 618 E. Figueroa, Los Angeles 14, Calif. 
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EARN MONEY AT HOME spare time with type- 
writer! Addressing envelopes, circu’ars, Typing. 
Write for details, ACE-401, Box 183, Birmingham, 
Ala. 


THE SONGWRITERS’ BIBLE, “Tin Pan Alley,” a 
new and novel magazine. 4 issues for $1.00. 
Frankie Sabas, Box 1, Lansford, Pa. 


FACTS FOR FICTICN OR FEATURES. Research 
many subjects, pioneer davs to World War 
Southern Research S:rvice, Box 370, Austin, Tex. 





YOUNG CANADIAN writer would like correspond- 
ence with other writers. Elvin Person, Esther, 
Alberta, Canada. 


FREE—TENTH GENERATION, 32-pages of spiritual 
statesmanship, with each dollar a dozen order of 
self-advancement Personal Booklets, 2602 North 
20th Street, Waco, Texas. 


75 PAYING SHORT-SHCRT MARKETS 
Herbert Rothman, Woodbine, New Jersey. 


oe gg PLOTTING WILL HELP YOU 
ELL. Writecraft, with 12 years experience edi- 
aa writing, selling backgrovni, will d ve'op 
your story idea into a powerfully plotted, emotion- 
ally appealing, ba'anced professional outline. We 
plot for selling writers and oan help you. Send 
your story idea and $300. We will do the rest, 
guaranteeing satisfaction. Write Writecraft, Box 
202, Chicago Heights,-IIl. 


CONSULTANT for Human Relations, with under- 
ass heart. Rachel Fredrich, Box 18, Arbon, 
aho. 


FOR SALE—83 back copies (no duplicates) W.D. 
and Yearbook, 1938-44 incl. Fred Erdos, Box 671, 
Grand Central Annex, New York City. 


NEED QUICK CASH IMMEDIATELY? 100 Spare- 
time Homework Plans. Complete instructions, 60 
pages, one dollar (currency) postpaid. Homework 
Publications, Desk B, 814 44th Ave., San Fran- 
cisco. 


yPSYCHOLOGIST HELPS YOU LIVE efficiently, har- 
moniously, happily, attractively, successfully. In- 
dividual attention. State your interest, plan, or 
problem. Arthur Rene Neveu, 251-D 57th St., 
Brooklyn 20, N. Y. 


POETS, AUTHORS: Rhyming Dictionary, 75c. Trite 
expressions, Market lists, etc. Write for free cir- 
cular. You can’t lose! Thelma Carleton, Typing 
and Writers’ Service, Ross Spur, B. C., Canada. 


IS THERE A JEWISH GENTLEMAN WHO would 
like to correspond with sincere young lady of same 
faith? Box C-5. 


RATT'ESNAKE STOPIES wanted for my _ book: 
RATTLERS ON THE BUZZ. Will pay cash on ac- 
ceptance, and a book will be given for free to 
each contributor who’s story is included under his 
name. Contact E. W. Hamilton, 1103 Post St., 
Seattle, 1, Washington. 


LET ME SHARE YOUR PROBLEMS. Widelv trav- 
eled, experienced as private consultant. Marital, 
financial or personal difficulties. Discontent and 
unhappiness disappears with understanding and 
sympathy. Send stamped addressed envelope and 
$1.00. Immediate confidential reply. Mari-Jean, 
1211 14th Street, Altoona, Pa. 


QUESTIONS ANSWERED on all subjects. Anything. 
Anywhere. $1.00 per question. Money refunded if 
questions not answered Try us. Hollywood Re- 
— Association, 8824 Sunset, Hollywood 46, 
alif. 


INCREASE YOUR INCOME. Profitable Home Hobby, 
25c (coin) plus self-a7tdressed stamned envelope 
brings instructions. P.O. Box 2551, Hollywood 28, 
California. 


LET US DRAW cartoons for your gags. $300 up. 
Family Coat of Arms. Ink on bristol, $5.00. Green 
& Son, 119 B. S. E. Washington, D. c. 


OPERATE PROFITABLE Home Business. No plans 
or schemes. Details Free! Levine’ Sg Box 15-WD, 
Boulevard Station, New York 59, N. Y. 


(Coin). 
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PSYCHOLOGIST HELPS YOU live successfully! 
Problems analyzed and recommendations $1.00. 
Dr. Haynes, 706-8th, Washington 1, D.- C. 





WANTED—Agent for top notch cartoons, in New 
York or Philad Iphia. Wi'l send samples on re- 
quest. Bill DeWolf, 108 S. Oak, Garnett, Kansas. 


WHY NOT GET TOGETHER with others in your 
own particular writing field? Detailed bulletin 
sent for 50c explains how to create “circle” and 
reap rich rewards. G. R, Uhrig, P. O. Box 8804, 
Wilkinsburg, Pa. 


YOUR FAMILY LINES TRACED through county 
records. Write to Mrs. Wm, Sullivan, genealogist 
of Otsego County for help. Cooperstown, N. Y. 


“SEND FOR CREAM of Short-Short, Greeting Card, 
Cartoon and Humor and Filler Markets, 10c each 
—Writers Bureau, Box 52, Strathmere, N. J. Send 
money with order.” 





YOUNG ENGINEER seeks correspondence with edu- 
cated girls.. Ralph Tyree, Gen’l Delivery, New 
York 7, N. Y. 


THE PLOT BOOK—Make your own. Create original 
plots from published stories without plagiarizing. 
Fol'o shows how. So!ves plot prob!ems. Price 50c. 
Also short features that sell quickly, where to get, 
how to write, where to sell, 25c. Writecraft, Box 
202, Chicago Heights, IIl. 


NEW YORK SERVICES. Personal or business as- 
signments, representation. Information compiled. 
Shopping. Remailing. Valco, 235-A East 22nd 
Street, New York City. 


SERIALS WANTED (40,000 to 75,000 words) Ar- 
ticles National Slant—Cartoons—Pictures—Poems 
—Radio—Scripts—Gag Routines. For Syndicate 
now forming. Payment on publication. Pacific 
Syndicate, 212 Provident Building, Tacoma, Wash- 
ington. 


YOUR HANDWRITING ANALYZED. General analy- 
sis, one dollar. Prompt report. Ann Covals, 1209 
Maple, Inglewood, California. 


BEEN SICK—NEED CASH—Please buy “The Three 
Lights!” Written by myself—for the Lord—not 
Eccliastical, 25c—Nora Hurley Lash, R. 1, Van- 
dalia, Illinois. 


AUTHOR-COMPOSER, would like to hear from other 
writers in and around New York City. Irving 
Chansky, 558 Main St., Stamford, Conn. 


$$ POETRY PAYS $$. Get this mammoth list of 
300 PAYING MARKETS for all types of verse. 
Special, $1.00. Merle Beynon, 4627 Lewis Ave., 
S.E., Washington 20, D. C. Dept. A 











UNIVERSITY GRADUATE will write your club 
paper or book review. R. Brown, 180 Emery 
Street, Benton Harbor, Mich. 





FORTY DOLLARS A MONTH WRITING FILLERS, 
facts, figures, methods, markets, 25c. “The Pay 
Side of Poetry Writing” tells how and where to 
sell poems, examples and over 200 pay-markets, 
50c. “The Rural Writer, Reporter and _ Corre- 
spondent Plan” gets you checks from small publi- 
cations; 25c. Gloria Press, 19264 Bonsallo, Los 
Angeles 7, Calif. 





WELL-EDUCATED WIDOW, 50, fond of music, 
reading and travel, will exchange discussions of 
same and other topics with broadminded man of 
similar age and tastes. Box 





WILL APPRECIATE CALL from any Houston 
Digest reader (writer or beginner) with view to 
eee. Macklin, Tennison Hotel, Houston, 

exas. 





GAGWRITERS—Cartoonist desires ideas from you. 
Write for particulars. Gene Witcraft, 19-B Lenape 
Apts., Stroudsburg, Pa. 





STUDY JOURNALISM, ART, CARTOONING, Adver- 
tising, Mail Order—at low cost. Bargain list used 
courses FREE. Publishers’ Exchange, Rox 592-WD, 
Springfield, Illinois. 
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MAKE MONEY WITH CAMERA! Big photo con- 
test, cash prizes. 25c copy, $1.00 year. Camera 
Cash Magazine, Box 36, Jett, Ky. 


WE SELL ALL KINDS OF NEWSPAPER and maga- 
azine clippings. We have clippings for writers and 
all kinds of companies interested in clinpings. 
Please write for details or order your clippings 
direct from this advertisement Leland Christen- 
sens Advertising Service, Craig, Nebr., Rx2, Box 34. 


START A PLEASANT, PROFITABLE BUSINESS! 
Valuab’e inside information telling how to become 
a Pub'ic Stenographer. Complete details, $1.00. 
N. Douglas, 71-05 37th Avenue, Jackson Heights, 
New York. 


THREE QUESTIONS ABOUT WAC answered au- 
thentically and in detail for one dollar, by ex- 
WA Money back if questions cannot be an- 
swered. Ex-WAC’s everywhere interested in 
forming women’s veteran organization, write. Box 
1763, Fairmont, W. Va. 


WANT TO WRITE PROFESSIONALLY and thereby 
sell as quickly as possib'e? Find answer in mv ad, 
this magazine, page 63. Natalie Newell, Ghost- 
writer. 


MARKETS: Any classification 25 for 25c; 75 mixed 
markets 50c. Posecraft Service, P. O. Box 2551, 
Hollywood 28, Calif. 


MONEY, FUN, HEALTH in outdoor hobbies; read 
Sun and Fun macazine—pictures, cartoons, fea- 
tures—10c. Pennebaker, Box 927, Kerryville, Tex. 


WRITERS—NEW YORK AND VICINITY—for Typ- 
ing, Stenographic Services or Research Work on 
your Manuscript. Contact Irene T. Swirsky, 1519 
Lincoln Place, Brooklyn. 


WISH TO CCNTACT sincere people: interested— 
occult, psychic phenomena, mvstic p*ilosophv, 
hypnotism, Asiatic transcendentalism. Willing to 
co'laborate. D. A. Crosby, 3625 38th Ave., S., 
Seattle 44, Washington. 


HOW TO GET PLOT IDEAS—Helpful 8-page pam- 
phiet (8%x11), stiff covers, 50 cents postpaid. 
Osborne Literary Service, 23 Green, Wollaston 70, 

ass. a 


SAVE MONEY. Special Formula gives you years 
supply antiseptic mouth wach, vargle. Postal 
brings Free trial offer. Bowen’s Products, 317-A, 
American Bank Building, Portland 5, Oregon. 


RESEARCH ACCURATELY DONE bv former editor 
technical literature. Scientific, literarv, historical, 
and other subjects. Access New York’s libraries 
and museums. Prompt, low-cost service; simplest 
que-tions to most complex assignments. Theodore 
A Dunst, Madison Square Station, Box 39-C, New 
York City. 





HANDWRITING REVEALS CHARACTER—Complete 
analysis, $1.00. M. Bratton, R.R. 3, Box 555, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 





VOCATICN-FINDER he!ps thousands discover Hid- 
den Talents. Real O>portunities; advance “years 
in months.” Free folder. Dr, Tibolt, 22-G, Phila., 
20, Pa. 

tiga 

CORRESPONDENTS WANTED in all U. S. cities 
and towns. Good pav. We are not selling any- 
thing. Stuart Covington, Columbus, Mississippi. 





EARN MONEY AT HOME! Thousands do! “Home 
orker Maeazine” tells how. Sample. 25c. Size- 
more, Box 29, 4917 North Kostner, Chicago. 





GAG-WRITING, GAG-CARTOONING, Tips, Markets, 
read “THE CARTOCNING WORLD,” 25c. Bill 
Porcelli, 1239 South California, Chicago. 





CURRENT BUYING MARKETS: A list of: 100 
filler markets 25c; 300 verse markets 50c; 60 
song publishers 25c; 100 cartoon markets 25c; 
45 greeting card verse markets 10c; 75 stort- 
short markets 25c; or all for $1.25. Guild Pub- 
Hehing Company, P. O. Box 6068 D, Houston 6, 

exas. 








LADY OF REFINED CONTINENTIAL background 
invites Gentleman, 45 or over, to intelligent dis- 
cussion of music, science, art, languages, travel, 
literature, flora, fauna, world events, as an intro- 
duction to what? Box 2067 South Station, Arling- 
ton, Virginia. 


POETS-AUTHORS! PUBLISH YOUR OWN MS. in 
attractive inexpensive booklet form. Full informa- 
tion, sample copy, and markets, 25c. Virginia 
Carter, Latonia, Kentucky. 


POET’S SCCIETY—Correspond with poets, poetry 
lovers. Year membership, twenty addresses, $1. 
Box forty, Star Route, Imboden, Arkansas. 


PSYCHOLOGISTS ADVICE, PERSONAL PROB- 
LEMS. Confidential. Satisfaction or money re 
funded. Send question and dollar bill. Bell Wal- 
lace, 120 Liberty St., New York 6, N. Y. 


ACTIVE DETECTIVE & IDENTIFICATION OFFI. 
CER, thoroughly trained and experienced in sci-n- 
tific criminology. Questions $100, any subject. 
Low flexible rates for tving loose technical ends of 
plot together. Keen, Box 43, Leesburg, Chio. 





SKETCHINGS, $5. Send photograph and outline of 
interests. A caricature or life-like sketch (specify) 
will be returned alone with photo. he perfect 
e. age Redden, 772 Columbus Avenue, New 

ork, N. Y. 


PAID $10000 for N. I. A. Course. Will sell for 
ag wearte M. Reed, 80 Ellison Ave., Bronx- 
ville, N. Y. 


DOLLARS FOR IDEAS. We are seeking ideas for 
picture layouts suitable for national magazines, 
Pay $5 to $50 Write F. P. G., 219 E. 44th St, 
New York 17, N. Y. 


FOR FIFTY CENTS and the answers to three of 
the questions in my 20 quest‘on plotting method 
as outlined in Wise’s Write Right Writer, I will 
send you the completed plot of your short story. 
Addr-ss O. E. Wise, 3801 Lake Park, Chicago 
15, Illinois. 


DYNAMIC PSYCHO (Spiritua') POWER which heals 
and prospers. Success and self-confidence. Stamp 
for reply. F. A. Smith O. D., Sterling, Illinois. 


FIFTEEN YEARS ACCUMULATION interesting 
clippings. Many subjects: humor, agriculture, 
hobbies, philosophy, historical. rmrisce'laneous. 
State preference. 100 small (or 25 long) clippings 
25c. Jonah Dunn, Morgantown, R 3, . Va. 


WANTED — TPANSLATORS AND MUSIC COM- 
POSERS, well versed in the English Language 
with one—or more ‘other’ language, into which 
undersigned desires to have (now)  trans'at-d 
“Lord’s Golden Youth's St-ward-’" Coryrig' t-d 
Drama Play (Written bv the Undersigned ) Two 
or more so~gs, lIvrics, in same. now needing set 
to music. For further information, app'v to Bert 
M. Berg, P. O. Box 177, Port Angeles, Wash. 


YOUR HANDWRIT'!NG AND YOU. Personal avalv- 
sis, $1 minimum E-~elyn Petersen, 6044 Dor- 
chester, Chicago 37, Ills. 


RESEARCH: CONGRESSIONA!. LIBRARY — no 
more! Friends rote future address. I have retired 
to my 200-acre Cre+ore Homestead of 1795. Wal- 
pole, New Hampshire; dreaming of bettering a 
farmer’s living by doing a littl- writing, and by 
receiving a lot of mail orders for magazine sub- 
scriptions. John Davenport Crehore. 











SUBSCRIBE FOR PERIODICALS simply by acking 
me for them, any number at a time. Pav after I 
bill you at publishers’ lowest prices. Catalog WD 
3, John Crehore, Walpole, N. H. 





ADVERTISE VIA POSTCARD: Our lovely Magic 
Tone Post Cards g-t quick results. Club Ladies 
love them. Pkg. 190, $1.10 P. Pd. Dixie Card 
Service, Box 253, Tyler, Texas. 





PERFECT ENGLISH FOR YOUR STORIES, artic'es, 
and poetry. Fifty cents per thousand words. Re- 
typing 35 cents per thousand words extra M. 
Blen Gee, Western Carolina Teachers College, 
Cullowhee, N. C. 
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Verse—Usual Rates 














If you find available space in your publication, 


we would appreciate your mentioning the fact 
that we would welcome verse submissions for 
the poetry section of our newspaper. 


Poems should be between 8 and 20 lines on 


most any subject with humor preferred. We 
make no payment at the present time and re- 
turn postage should be included with poetry. 
Clippings will be sent to contributors. 


The North Austin Review, 
Eucene B. Leuman, Editor, 
6359 W. North Avenue, Oak Park, Illinois. 


New Venture 


A new home town magazine published for 


various local communities is in the making and 
we are anxious to contact writers. 


We can use short stories and articles based 


on family, community, child care, home making, 
hobbies, gardening, etc. Rates for material up 
to 1000 words are 2c a word and up, photo- 
graphs $1.00 and up. 


H. W. Howe tt, Editor, 
Home Town, 477 12th St., 
Richmond, California. 


You Have to Start Somewhere 


I would like to hear from several near by 


good young cartoonists who will appreciate a 
possible opportunity to get established. 


The project involves illustrating a manu- 


script now in work pertaining to horse racing. 
All ideas will be furnished, only drawings will 
be required. Compensation will be adequate. 


Cartes R. Levtz, 
18 Kingman Road, 
South Orange, N. J. 


GOING INTO BUSINESS FOR YOURSELF? Then 


you should write for my interesting literature. 
Jonah Dunn, W9D6, Morgantown R-3, W. Va. 





WISE’S WRITE RIGHT WRITER, ONE DOLLAR. 


This little book will make writing stories, articles 
end books easy. Let me show you. $1.00 and 
receive my book. ere is an easy new method of 
plotting. Adress: O. E. Wise, 3801 Lake Park, 
Chicago 15, Illinois. 


INTELLECTUALLY ISOLATED, lonely? Contact 


friendly, interesting people by letters: writers, 
poets, book lovers. Year’s membership, one dollar. 
Athenaeum Society, Water Valley, Arkansas. 


NEGRO PROBLEMS—Stories discussed. Peterson, 


3542 Carroll, Chicago. 


DON’T BE A LONELY WOMAN. Get The Art of 


Love, by Mme. J A. Pettiwise, to tell you how 
to become successful in love affairs. For $2.00 I 
will send you The Art of Love, the book that 
answers all the questions about getting and hold- 
ing the love of a man. Information about how to 
get a copy of the authentic and successful Love 
Letter which is analyzed in the book by Madame 
J. E. A. Pettiwise. Send your order to Express 
Publishing Agency, 4034 Cottage Grove Ave., 
Chicago. 





WRITE SONGS? 
A MAGAZINE FOR SONGWRITERS! 


Vital articles on writing and selling your songs. Lyrics, Songs 
Published free in magazine. Monthly cash prize. 
10c @ copy; $1. per year 


(Canada, Foreign: 15¢ and 1.50) 


THE SONGWRITER'S REVIEW 
T11-WD West 48th St., New York 
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FLORENCE STARIN 


Literary Agent 
1419 JESUP AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 


N my fifteen years in the literary agency 
business I Have sold millions of words to 
such magazines as Woman’s Home Compan- 
ion, Saturday Evening Post, Cosmopolitan, 
Ladies’ Home Journal, American Magazine, 
Argosy, Household, Holland’s, Everywoman’s, 
TODAY’S Woman, and to all the leading 
books in the pulp field. 
“First Sale to Woman’s Home Companion...” 
writes Mary Lispenard Ward 
‘‘Thanks to you, my first story written after receiving 
your advice and constructive criticism resulted in my 
first sale to WOMAN'S HOME COMPANION. Your 
hints and know-how are of immeasurable value." 
If you are a beginner you will benefit from 
my constructive and detailed criticism and 
direction, available at $1.00 per thousand 
words. If you are a professional I will work 
with you on a 10% basis. 
REPORTS IMMEDIATELY ON RECEIPT OF COPY 








PROMPT TYPING SERVICE 


Pica Type 
EDITORS appreciate and BUY readily neat, accurate, and 
technically perfect manuscripts in correct style with flaw- 
less spelling, punctuation and grammar. First copy on 
Eaton—16 pound bond; carbon free. Mailed flat with your 
original. Fifty cents 1,000 words. Novels, shorts. 


CECILIA ADAMS, 1612 High St., Des Moines 14, Ia. 








POETS 


Send self-addressed stamped envelope for 1946 PRIZE 
Li et Quereeriy prizes, $25, Poetry Poot, Contest, 
ill eive also description of HEL 
SEL F “HANDBOOKS ($1 each) containing 999 PPLA ACES 

TO SEND POEMS. 


KALEIDOGRAPH, A National Magazine of Poetry 
(Published monthly since 1929; 2Sc a copy: $2 a year) 
624 N. Vernon Avenue Dallas 8, Texas 











SHORT STORY WRITING 


How to write, what to write, and where fo sell 
courses in Short-Story Writing, Juvenile Writing, 
Article Writing. Versification, and others, offer constructive 
criticism; frank. honest, practical advice; real teach ing 
For full particulars = a sample copy of the WR TER’S 
MONTHLY, write today to: 


The Home Correspondence School 
Dept. 70 Springfield 3, Mass. 








P. O. Drawer 7306-D 


EVERY WRITER CAN AFFORD THIS BOOK 


| _ MANUSCRIPT | TECHNIQUE | by Dee } Davison Sledge _ | 





"NO WRITER CAN AFFORD TO BE WITHOUT IT! 


Now—at last! a book that apemets every question of how to pre- 
pare ag. sorts MSS. Written by the 
op 


ed by the U. S. "area Quartermaster School, tate 
ries, correspondence schools baad writers, and many —~— 


Charles Carson, Robert Marlowe, and other noted 
writers ° - , and Dedicated to all writers everywhere! Postpaid— 


GUILD PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Houston 8, Texas 





only $2.0 








AUTHORS’ SERVICES in WESTERN CANADA 


Critical Reading Editorial Appraisal 
Collaboration Typing Ghosting 
Individualized Attention 


E. JERVIS BLOOMFIELD 
Gabriola Island, British Columbia 
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Second Class Magazines 


The American Family Magazine, 53 West 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Illinois. John W. 
Mullen, Editor. “We have sufficient fiction to 
meet our needs for several months, since we will 
publish only one child fiction story and two 
selections of adult fiction per monthly issue. We 
will announce when next in the market for 
fiction.” 

Sun-Up Magazine, Moore Building, San An- 
tonio 5, Texas. Josephine Ransdell, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 20c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We 
use articles dealing with southern gardening and 
home-making problems and opportunities—timed 
to meet the South’s seasons. How-to-do’s, garden- 
ing and landscaping methods and techniques, 
interesting travel letters, etc. Good market for 
various types of shorts. Maximum article length, 
1000 words. Best chance if accompanied by good 
glossy pictures. We buy black and white photos 
(5x7 min.), but no fiction or poetry. Report 
varies but we’ try to report within three weeks. 
Committee selects manuscripts. Payment varies, 
but is above Southern average and is made on 
acceptance.” 


Juvenile and Young People’s 
Magazines 

American Sunday-School Union, 1816 Chest- 
nut St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. William J. Jones, 
Editor. Issued monthly in weekly parts; 55c a 
year. “We use short stories about 3000 words in 
length. Christian fiction with distinct biblical 
emphasis. Also feature articles on interesting and 
worthwhile accomplishments of evangelical Chris- 
tian leaders and organizations ; others on biblical 
history, geography, archaeology. We buy poetry 
and occasionally photographs. Report in a week 
or 10 days. Payment is Yec a word for prose 
and 50c a stanza of four lines for poetry, on 
acceptance.” 


Aviation Magazines 


Boots, The Airborne Quarterly, 11 Ravine 
Street, Birmingham, Michigan. Justin P, Bucke- 
ridge, Editor. Issued quarterly; $2.00 a year, 
“This is a magazine of past, present and future 
airborne military. We use material dealing with 
any airborne slant, 2000 words, but writer must 
be careful. of contributing facts. Airborne means 
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parachutists, glidermen, and glider pilots in our 
case. Want strong action, but easy on romance, 
and stories may be placed in Africa, Sicily, Italy, 
France, Germany, England, P. I., Japan, Leyte, 
Ft. Bragg, N. C., Maxton Army Air Base (glider 
only), Camp Mackall, N. u., tnd Ft. Benning, 
Ga., Alliance, AAB, Neb., or from a discharged 
GI viewpoint, in any locality in the US. Need 
articles dealing with war or peace-time military 
gliding—gliding sport, military and _ exhibition 
jumping, etc. We buy photographs, but no 
poetry. Report usually in one month. If we 
contract for any set work, payment is made 
immediately upon delivery, otherwise on publi- 
cation.” 


Pet Magazines 


Kennel Crier, Babylon, New York. C. Wheaton 
Walter, Editor. National newspaper, ‘For some 
time to come, we will not be in the market for 
any articles. We are, however, still interested 
in cartoons.” 


Poetry Magazines 


The Poets Log-Book, Box 235, Benton, Pennsyl- 
vania. Virginia Woodworth Hess and Mary 
Humphrey Housewearth, Editors. Issued quarter- 
ly; $2.00 a year. “We will feature the work of 
established and aspiring poets, and while no 
payment is offered at the present time for sub- 
mitted manuscripts, a $25.00 award for the 
best poem in each issue will be given. Poetry 
organizations throughout the United States will 
act as judges. Poets are requested to forward 
their work before September 10th, and only 
that which is accompanied by a stamped enve- 
lope will-be returned.” 


Little Magazines 


Folio (formerly Living Poetry Quarterly), 1212 
Washington Street, La Porte, Indiana. Margaret 
Dierkes and Henry Dierkes, Editors. Issued 
quarterly; 25c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We use 
short shorts, 900 to 1200 words; short stories, 
2500 to 6000 words; novelettes, 15,000 to 25,000 
words (book publication only). Also short arti- 
cles of about 1000 words on any subject, al- 
though editors lean towards those of literary 
nature. We buy poetry, but no photographs. Re- 
port in three weeks. Rates for poetry vary ac- 
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cording to length and quality, but we pay $1.00 
minimum, on acceptance. No payment as yet 
for fiction material or articles, but we will ar- 
range a pay policy as soon as possible.” 

South Atlantic Quarterly, College Station, 
Durham, North Carolina. W. T. Laprade, Editor. 
Issued quarterly ; 75c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We 
use articles on current topics as well as general 
historical or literary subjects. No fiction, poetry, 
or photographs. Report in two weeks. Payment 
is $2.00 per page, on publication.” 

View, 1 East 53rd Street, New York City 22. 
Charles Henri Ford, Editor. Issued quarterly ; 
$1.00 a copy; $3.50 a year. “We seldom use 
more than one story per issue, about 2500 words. 
We are looking for ‘unusual’ fiction. Interested 
only in fine writing of an avant-garde nature. 
Also articles on art, literature, or other related 
subjects, i. e., music, dance, architecture, etc. 
We buy poetry and modern or experimental 
photographs. Report in two to three weeks. Pay- 
ment is ¥ec a word for prose, 25c a line for 
poetry, and $5.00 for photographs, on publi- 
cation 

Confession Magazines 

My Love, 66 East 78th Street, New York City 
21. Ethel Pomeroy, Editor. Issued bi-monthly; 
15c a copy; 90c a year. “We use 4500 to 7000 


BOOK AUTHORS 





COMPLIMENT OF THE 
MONTH: The top writer in 
the chain magazine field, who 
turns out two million words a 
year, decided to drop this kind 
of output and go in for books. 
He came to the leading chain 
magazine editor for advice— 
and this editor, who issues 
more magazines than anyone else in the business, 
and who is, incidentally, familiar with what | have 
done in the book field, has just sent the writer to me. 

LATEST: Just out: CATS DON'T NEED COF- 
FINS, the latest D. B. Olsen. This should make an- 
other $1,000 for the author, Watch for ADVENTURE 
IN SURGERY, a book of which | am very proud. | 
suggested this to the author, worked with him on 
it, and it is going to be a leader on the Norton list 
next spring. Advance, $750. 


YOU AND THIS BOOK MARKET: Through the years | have 
placed more first novels, and first non-fiction books than | 
can keep track of. | am receiving so many calls that | 
can't list them here—but I'll be glad to see your book 
length (mystery, straight novel or non-fiction) at no obli- 
gation to you. 

The work of my authors appears on the list of such houses 
as DUTTON, DODD-MEAD, APPLETON, DOUBLEVAY, 
NORTON, PRENTICE-HALL, VANGUARD, FUNK & WAG- 
NALLS, SIMON & SCHUSTER, LONGMANS-GREEN, DAVID 
McKAY, MORROW, PHOENIX, ARCADIA, GREENBERG, 
and many others. | shall be glad to discuss your book 
eotiect (complete or in outline form) at no obligation 
© you. ws 


2 
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OPERATION 


@ L0}-9-9 L074). 


X MARKS YOUR SPOT 


In your own operation crossroads you 
don't pick one of two roads—you have a 
hundred to confuse you. Every blind try on 
a new market tip puts you on the spot. The 
time, the effort, and the hope you waste on 
these unknown quantities would put you over 
several times in your true markets—markets 
suited to your own capabilities, your own 
background, and your own experiences. 

AGAIN LET'S LOOK AT THE RECORD: 
A New York client had been overseas sev- 
eral years during the war. He came home 
churning with ideas and itching to try a 
score of new markets. | persuaded him to 
narrow his roads down to one; | took him 
to see an editor; his first attempt, in his own 
operation crossroads has just brought him 
$300, better than 5c a word. 

| have always said it: In your own life, in 
your own background, there is more story 
and article material than you dream of—ma- 
terial that only you can use. All you need to 
learn is—HOW. And that is what my clients 
bear down on. Week's checks at press-time 
for authors who didn't take the wrong roads: 
$750, $550, $445, $100, $90, $80, and 


others. = wiieRE YOU COME IN 


TELL ME ABOUT YOURSELF when you send me your 
manuscripts—as my selling authors did. Let me show 
you the marketable material in your own background. 
Once | decide where your true talent lies, we go to town 
—which is why | have made sales for my writers to the 
SATURDAY EVENING POST, COLLIER'S, E<QUIRE, 
WOMAN'S HOME COMPANION, AMERICAN, THIS WEEK 
and other top outfits, plus, of course, the pups, the 
confessions, the -feature and the specialized markets. 
My sales commission is 10%. After | make a couple of 
sales for you | drop all fees. My rates for personal 
detailed analysis, suggested revi 
sion, and experienced marketing t 
of your manuccripts are: $1 = 


thousand words for the first 3,002 #5 





of any script; 50c per thousand 
words thereafter. Remember that 
my work with thousands of authors 2» 
has made every one of your writ 
Ing difficulties familiar to me. 
Send me your best manuscript now 
and be sure to tell me about 
yourself.* - 
*My Zone Number is 17. 


A. L. FIERST 


Literary Agent 
545 Fifth Avenue New York 
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WrITER’s DIGEST 





Writ P| F M for the well paying 
e ays or oney —- market (high 
ools and colleges). 
Learn how from a selling | playwright who shows you 
step- -by-ste in his book ‘Writing For the Amateur 
Stage. lear, concise, informative. Price, $3 postpaid, 
including ONE YEAR CONSULTATION  PRIVI- 
LEGE. Money-back guarantee. 


Clark Willard, P. O. Box 669, Fontana, Cal°f. 











SOUTHERN TYPIST 


Manuscript Typing done neatly, accurately, and 
promptly. Mailed flat—carbon free. 
40c per 1000 words 
36¢ per 1000 words (over 10,000) 
N. MARSHALL 


1611 Jenkins Norman, Okla. 








SERVICE FOR WRITERS 


Manuscripts edited, rewritten and typed for publ’ca- 
tion ; also plots for stories, collaborative-crit'cism and 
practical, home-study, easy- -to-understand self-instruc- 
tion course in Authorship. 

Write today for free details. 


Vv. LESLIE CLEMENS 
138 Cameron S#., N. Kitchener, Ontario, Can. 














SONG WRITERS 


An outstanding composing offer that speaks for itself. 
(4) of my songs alone sold over a HALF MILLION phono- 
graph records led by VICTOR! Seeing is believing. Send 
a card for my composing offer NOW! One cent well spent. 


RAY HIBBELER 
2157 N. Avers Ave., C13, 


RADIO WRITERS! 


Market your scripts through a rec- 


Chicago 47, Ill. 








ognized literary agency established 
since 1914. We specialize in broad- 
cast material of all kinds. Standard 
10% commission applies to all 
sales. Before submitting, write 
Scott Carleton, Editor, for release 
forms. 


é 


BENTEL AGENCY 


6606 Sunset Bivd. 
Hollywood 28, California 
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word short stories and 16,000 word novelettes, 
Also articles of inspirational or self-help nature, 
or a personality sketch dealing with someone who 
has overcome a handicap. Poetry bought. Re- 
port in two weeks. Payment is 2¥%2c a word and 
up for stories, 3c a word and up for articles, 50c 
a line for poetry, on acceptance.” 


Pulp Magazines 


Amazing Stories, 185 N. Wabash Avenue, Chi- 
cago 1, Illinois. B. G. Davis, Editor; R. A. 
Palmer, Managing Editor. Issued monthly; 25c 
a copy; $2.50 a year. “We use fiction from 1000 
to 70,000 words, including all types of stories 
dealing with scientific background—things that 
happen or could happen to real people. -~No 
poetry or photographs. Report in one week. Pay- 
ment is 1%c to 3c a word, on acceptance.” 


Complete Love Magazine,67 West 44th Street, 
New York City 18. Rose Wyn, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 10c a copy; 60c a year. “We use 
strong, dramatic love short stories and novelettes, 
2000 to 10,000 words. Also articles on love, 
popularity, courtship, 500 to 1500 words. We 
buy poetry, but no photographs. Report 
promptly. Payment is lc a’word and up and 
25c a line for poetry.” 


Fantastic Adventures, 185 N. Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago 1, Illinois. B. G. Davis, Editor; R. A. 
Palmer, Managing Editor, Issued bi-monthly; 
25c a copy; $2.50 for twelve issues. “We use 
fiction up to 70,000 words—all lengths and 
types, with fantasy background only. No pho- 
tographs or poetry. Report in 1 week. Payment 
is 1%c to 3c a word, on acceptance.” 


Love Fiction Magazine, 67 West 44th Street, 
New York City 18. Rose Wyn, Editor. Issued 
bi-monthly; 10c a copy; 60c a year. “Same re- 
quirements and payment as Complete Love 
Magazine.” 


Scientific Detective, 1745 Broadway, New York 
City 19. “We are still in the market for good 
detective stories, with emphasis on the detec- 
tion, from 1000 to 5000 words. Report in 2 
weeks. Payment is Yec a word, on acceptance.” 


Ten-Story Love Magazine, 67 West 44th 
Street, New York City 18. Rose Wyn, Editor. 
Issued bi-monthly; 10c a copy; 60c a year. 
“Same requirements and payment as Complete 
Love Magazine.” 


Variety Love Stories, 67 West 44th Street, 
New York City 18. Rose Wyn, Editor. Issued 
bi-monthly; 10c a copy; 60c a year. » “Same 
requirements and payment as Complete Love 
Magazine.” 


Syndicates 
Continental Feature Service, P. O. Box 509, 
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Hollywood 28, California. Easton West, Editor. 
“We use stories that will be acceptable for mo- 
tion pictures; also for 15-minute and 30-minute 
radio programs. Do not send scripts without 
first writing and stating just what you have, 
number of words, etc. Address letter to us ‘At- 
tention Hollywood Review.’ No photographs or 
poetry. Payment on 50 per cent>royalty basis.” 


Book Publishers 


Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 150 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City 11. Nolan B. Harmon, Jr., 
Editor; Mrs. Edith Patterson Meyer, Juvenile 
Editor. “We do not publish fiction for adults, 
but have a children’s book department. Occa- 
sionally buy photographs. Payment is on roy- 
alty basis usually.” 


Arco Publishing Company, 480 Lexington 
Avenue, New York City 17. Ben Raeburn, Edi- 
tor. “We publish novels and non-fiction: bio- 
graphical, technical, political, art. Report in a 
few weeks. Payment arranged by author’s 
contract.” 


Binfords & Mort, Publishers, 108 N. W. 9th 
Avenue, Portland 9, Oregon. Thomas Binford, 
Editor. ‘We publish books about the Pacific 
Coast, either fiction or non-fiction, plus some 
juveniles. Also book-length collections of poetry.” 


The Caxton Printers, Ltd., Caldwell, Idaho. 
“Although we publish an occasional book on 
verse and an occasional piece of serious fiction, 
our main interest is Americana and unique 
juveniles. Report in 90 days usually. Payment 
is on royalty basis.” 


Cornell Maritime Press, 241 West 23rd Street, 
New York City 11. Roland E. Burdick, Editor. 
“We publish non-fiction relating to marine sub- 
jects — anything from highly technical jobs to 
good popular books on water sports (swimming, 
yachting, fishing, etc.). However, we won’t be 
open to new ideas until Spring 1947, when we 
will welcome queries accompanied by writing 
samples and outlines of book ideas. We will 
also ccnsider salty poems, including anthologies, 
but not until early next year. Report in about 
2 weeks, usually less. Payment is on regular 
trade publishers’ royalty schedule.” 


Coward-McCann, Inc., 2 West 45th Street, 
New York City 19. Cecil H. Goldbeck, Editor. 
“We publish fiction, non-fiction, juveniles, and 
religious books. Report in two to three weeks. 
Payment on royalty basis.” 


The Crime Club, 14 West 49th Street, New 
York City 20. Isabelle S. Taylor, Editor. “We 
use fiction of the mystery, murder, and adven- 
ture type, 70,000 words minimum.” 
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VIRGINIA SLAUGHTER 


Six years editor 
national writer's magazine 
Cincinnati 20, Ohio 
Constructive, practical 
PROFESSIONAL A 
vidual assignments and 
raining for beginning 
TRAINING 
orations. Free reading 
FOR WRITERS and report on novels. 
per 1000 thereafter. 
Cincinnati Classes 
course and personal collaboration. 

All mss. except novels, returned within 
MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 
neatly, accurately and promptly. Minor errors 
ETHEL J. GREAVES 

Chester, W. Va. 








P. O. Box 56-D, Burnet Woods Sta., 
criticism of mss. Indi- 
INDIVIDUAL 
writers. Personal co!lab- 
RATES: 90c per 1000 words to 5000; 50c 
Write for information concerning beginner's 
10 days. 
corrected. 40c a thousand. Carbon copy free. 


Box 243, 








GHOSTWRITER 


Seventeen years experience in mending writing 
for marketing. | do not tell what to do, | do it 
for you. Reference women's WHO'S WHO. Cor- 
respondence requires return postage. Natalie 
Newell, 2964 Aviation, Miami 33, Fla. Author of 
HOW TO PLOT AND WHY, Postpaid, $1.09. 








AMERICAN ACADEMY OF 


POETRY 


Incorporated 
The only incorporated school devoted exclusively to instruc- 
tion in poetry-writing and offering complete poetry training 


Correspondence Courses 
{Including Criticism) Catalog D 
RALPH DIGHTON JACKSON, A. B., Director 
87 River Street, Boston 8, Massachusetts 


ANALYZE HANDWRITING 


Qualify for Certified Grapho Analyst Degree at 
home, spare time. Credit, Employment, Personnel 
Managers, Business, Professional men, women use 
———— in their work, earn Substantial 
‘ees in spare time. Many study solely for personal 
benefit, no desire to earn money, find it so fasci- 
nating they start using it to add to their in- 
comes. Entertainment field pays well, up to $100 
in a week repo’ Others estab'ishé ng rofit- 
able practices as Vocational and Fami! ly Problem 
Counselors, Personality Teachers, and lecturers, 


GROWING—UNCROWDED PROFESSION 


More and more getine use grapho analysis handling sus 
and criminals. Thoy understand how criminals think. 
handwriting tells. Men like Hugh Dunlap, university B. —) Harry 
Allen, retired preacher, use it in court, win cases, earn 
f fees even before graduation. Only; schoe! in world de- 
voted to ly offers thorough 
A\ training to earnest, ambitious men and women regard- 
Ea) less of where youl live, small town, farm or city. Send 
EY for GRAPHO ANALYST, illustrated lesson, persona’ 
S ndwriting £.. offer, ALL FREE. Most be 21 or 
over, Address A. 1. @.A.Inc., 402 Noel, Missouri. 
























































































THE EASIEST WAY TO SELL 


is through a COMPETENT and INTERESTED literary 
agency. Each of our authors receives individual atten- 
tion, on-the-spot sales service, publicity build-up and 
FREE CRITICISM. Write for details. 


HOPE STUART ASSOCIATES 
Literary Agency 
516 Fifth Avenue, New York 18, New York 


WRITER’s DIGEST 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Néat and accurate. 40c per 1,000 words. Send 
check or post money order for typing and return 
postage with your manuscript, registered. 

INEZ MAY HANSON 
5903 Grand Haven Road, Muskegon, Mich. 











*% TO THOSE WHO WRITE WORDS FOR SONGS 
BUT CAN’T WRITE MUSIC: 


We may be able to help you. Our organization of trained 
composers and songwriters is at your service 

Collaborate with professional songwriters and make the 
most of your song-writing ability, Send us your words 
for free examination and details. 


FIVE STAR MUSIC MASTERS 
457 Beacon Bidg., Boston 8, Mass. 


WIN CASH +» CARS 
1 A fascinating folder describing 
FREE! the ALL-AMERICAN COURSE 


IN CONTEST WINNING. Dis- 
cover HOW EASY YOU CAN LEARN TO WIN 
thrilling prizes! Our students are among America's 
most successful winners. Get PRIZE IDEAS, 
America's Favorite Contest Bulletin free. SEND 
ONLY 10c to cover handling costs. 


SEND THIS IN! LEARN TO WIN! WRITE NOW! 
FIND OUT HOW! 


ALL-AMERICAN SCHOOL 
1639 Mohican Street, Philadelphia 38, Pa., Dept. WD 


WRITE FOR THE JUVENILES 


It is easy and profitable. I have sold hundreds of 
stories and articles for children, and I will help you 
write and sell yours. Personalized service at reasonable 
rates. 











DOROTHEA K. GOULD 
348 Kenwood Ave. De'mar, N. Y. 


Song Poems Set to Music 


Send your poems of all types to a thoroughly 
trained and well-known composer. More than 
200 of my Songs have been accepted for pub- 
lication. Details of Collaboration Agreement 
L will be sent, should your materia] be adapt- 











able to music. 


J. CHAS. McNEIL 


A. 8. Master of Music, 
510-M So. Alexandria, Los Angeles 5, Calif. 
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Cupples & Leon Company, 460 Fourth Ave. 
nue, New York City 16. Howard G. Kopp, 
Editor. “We publish juvenile books for boys, 
6 to 14 years of age. Adventure, aviation, sports, 
mystery, career, 45,000 to 60,000 words. Report 
in 1 month. Payment on royalty basis.” 


Dodd, Mead & Company, 432 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City 16. Edward H. Dodd, Jr., Edi- 
tor. “We publish book-length manuscripts, 
70,000 to 100,000 words: fiction and non-fiction 
of high quality, biography, popular science, 
travel, yachting, art, music. Very rarely buy 
photographs or poetry. Report in 2 weeks. Pay- 
ment is on regular book royalty basis, twice a 
year.” 


School Tests Institute, 800 West Duarte 
Road, Arcadia, California. G. Benedict, Ph. D., 
Editor. “We publish educational tests. Report 
in 30 days. Payment-on royalty basis.” 


Trade Journals 


American National Fur and Market Journal, 
Wausau, Wisconsin. F, E, Bump, Jr., Editor. 
Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We 
use articles on all phases of fur farming, es- 
pecially silver fox and mink breeding. Photo- 
graphs bought. Report in 1 to 3 weeks, Pay- 
ment is le to 2c a word and $1.00 to $5.00 
for photographs.” 


The Black Fox Magazine, 425 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City 16. Edward R. Ridley, Editor. 
Issued monthly ; 25c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We 
use articles on subjects pertaining to breeding 
of fur-bearing animals, about 1500 words. Pho- 
toographs bought. Report in a month. Pay- 
ment is lc a word, on publication.” 


Butane-Propane News, 1709 W. 8th Street, 
Los Angeles 14, California. Lynn C. Denny, 
Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $1.50 a 
year. “We use 1500 to 3000-word 4Zrticles on 
butane-propane gas dealer activities; domestic, 
commercial, industrial and agricultural applica- 
tions of liquefied petroleum gas. Also news of 
dealers and distributors. Photographs bought. 
Report in 2 weeks. Payment is Ic to 2c a word, 
on publication; $1.50 per photograph used.” 


Construction News Bulletin, 301 Bay Building, 
Seattle, Washington. Robert Dore, Editor. Is- 
sued weekly; 35c a copy; $7.00 a year. “At 
present, we are buying from staff correspondents 
who operate principally on a string basis news 
of contemplated construction, calls for bids, con- 
tract awards, and allied information pertaining 
to all types of building and engineering con- 
struction in Oregon, Washington, Idaho, Mon- 
tana, Wyoming, Utah and Alaska. Details will 
be gladly furnished individuals prepared to cover 
their prospective community (and __ possibly 
neighboring towns) for such information. Lib- 
eral space rates, once per month.” 





















































Construction News Monthly, Box 2421, Little 
Rock, Arkansas. Ray Metzger, Editor. Issued 
monthly. “We use short stories of construction 
projects and people in Oklahoma, Missouri, Ar- 
kansas, Tennessee, Mississippi and Louisiana. 
Photographs bought.” 


The Constructor, 1227 Munsey Bldg., Wash- 
ington 4, D. C. H. E. Foreman, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 25c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We use 
write-ups of unusual construction jobs, done by 
contractors, 2500 to 3000 words; or pictures 
with descriptive captions. Report in 2 weeks. 
Payment is lc a word, on publication.” 


The Earth Science Digest, P. O. Box 57, 
Omaha 3, Nebraska. B. H. Bennett, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $2.00 a year, “We 
use articles about minerals and gem cutting, 
2500 to 4000 words. Photographs bought. Re- 
port in a week. Payment is %c a word and up, 
on acceptance.” 


Excavating Engineer, 2024 11th Avenue, So. 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. J. D. Grace, Editor. 
Issued monthly ; 25c a copy; $2.50 a year. “We 
use operating articles on open-pit coal and ore 
mining, road construction, quarrying, dredging, 


drainage and irrigation work, air field con- 
struction, etc. Please query first. Photographs 
bought. Report in 2 weeks. Payment is Ic a 
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word, on publication.” 


Food Field Reporter, 330 W. 42nd Street, 
New York City 18. Roy Miller, Editor. Issued 
bi-monthly; 15c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We 
use articles on current merchandising, promo- 
tion, packaging news of interest to food proces- 
sors. Rarely buy photographs. Payment is Ic 
a word, on publication.” 


Food Industries, 330 West 42nd Street, New 
York City 18. L. V. Burton, Editor. “A non- 
technical writer without industrial experience in 
food processing has no. chance of acceptance. 
However, we buy photographs.” 


The Locker Operator, 1421 Walnut, Des 
Moines 9, Iowa. Wayne Carver, Editor. Issued 
monthly; $2.50 a year. “We want stories about 
successful frozen food locker plants, ‘how I did 
it’ type of material favored, with actual figures 
showing operating profits, etc., 1000 to 3000 
words. Suggest writers ask for sample magazine 
and instructions before proceeding with any 
story. We buy photographs, but consult us be- 
fore submitting. Report in 1 week. Payment is 
lc a word for regular length articles; more for 
special short material.” 


The Macaroni Journal, Braidwood, Illinois. 
M. J. Donna, Editor. Issued monthly; 15c a 











210-D3 SOUTH 7th STREET 


WRITER’S SERVICE 
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WRITER’S 





WRITERS’ HEAVEN! 


“CHECK A DAY FOR FILLERS" gives you 
three features: 1. How to “dig up" and write 
magazine fillers; 2. 365 subjects, one a day for 
@ year; and 3. The leading markets for these short 
articles, paying up to 10c per word. Complete, 50c. 


YOU ALSO NEED 

"99 KINDS OF COLUMNS TO WRITE," a 
short-cut to success in newspaper and magazine 
columning. It solves problems of what to write 
about, the preparation, and how and where to 
sell columns. Only 50c. 

"$200 A MONTH WITH YOUR CAMERA," a 
course in camera journalism plus forty ways to 
make photographs pay. Special, 50c. 

FRANK A. DICKSON 


808 Elizabeth Street, Anderson, South Caroli-a 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Prompt, accurate work. One carbon copy 
free. Minor corrections if desired. 
40c per 1,000 words 
DOROTHY M. YOUNG 


2900 Tracy Kansas City 3, Missouri 








SONGWRITERS 


BEAUTIFUL MUSIC FOR YOUR WORDS 
SEND YOUR POEMS, ANY SUBJECT 
For Immediate Examination and FREE BOOK: 
"YOUR FUTURE IN SONGWRITING" 


RADIO CITY MUSIC ACADEMY 
1674 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 19, N, Y. 








One Dollar Starts You 


on the road to 


A WRITING CAREER 


Won you pay just one dollar to own an entire 
month’s text and assignments of the valuable 
Magazine Institute course in writing, without further 
obligation? Of course, you | would. But you may Say, 
“That simply isn’t possible.” 
Well, that opportunity is possible, and it’s availab le 
to you right now with this absolutely unique ‘‘dollar 
offer” on MI’s famous writing course, which teaches 
to use spare time in preparing articles, stories and 
sketches that will sell. 

This means that you can get for a dollar, one com- 
plete section of the famous text ‘“‘Modern Writing,” 
plus a valuable extension lecture by an experienced 
writer which is full of specific editorial suggestions. In 
addition, you get two writing assignments so that you 
may see exactly what sort of work the course offers, 
plus a self-examination quiz and reading and home 
practice suggestions that you can_use at once to im- 
Prove your written expression. This is material you 
can’t duplicate, worth many times the price you will pay 
ACT NOW TO AVOID DISAPPOINTMENT. This 
is an experimental offer which may have to be with- 
drawn at any time. We believe that so many will want 
to go on with the course after seeing it that we can 
afford this unusual plan. The material we send is yours 
to keep without obligation. Fill out coupon and mail 
with one dollar, today. 

VETERANS: This course approved for veterans’ 
training. 





The Magazine inctitute, ~ aa Dept. ay 50 Rockefeller 
Plaza, Rockefeller Center, New York 20, ¥. 
Please send free catal 
I enclose one dollar for ‘sample writing course material with 
the understanding I am under no further obligation, 
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copy; $1.50 a year. “We buy but few articles, 
only those specifically concerning our products 
and industry. Occasionally buy photographs. 
Report in a few days. Payment is $1.50 to $5.00 
for articles (never more) and $1.50 and up for 
photographs.” 


Manufacturers Record, 109 Market Place, 
Baltimore 3, Maryland. Wm. M. Beury, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We 
use articles on the industrial development in 
South or with Southern slant, 1200 to 1800 
words. Special attention to new phases of South- 
ern industry. Pictures must accompany articles. 
Report in one month or less. Payment is 2c a 
word and up, on publication.” 


Meat Merchandising, 105 South Ninth Street, 
St. Louis 2, Missouri. John L. Hoppe, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 20c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We 
use articles of interest to independent retail meat 
dealers, 500 to 1500 words: new equipment, new 
merchandising methods, ways to cut overhead, 
displays, unusual success stories, etc. Also shorts 
and fillers, 100 to 200 words. Suggest inquiry 
to editor. Photographs bought. Report imme- 
diately. Payment is 1¥2c a word, on acceptance.” 


Men‘s Wear, 8 East 13th Street, New York City 3. 
P. H. Bailey, Editor. Issued semi-monthly; 25c 
a copy; $3.00 a year. “‘Articles used are handled 
almost entirely by staff. Better query before 
submission. Photographs bought, but mainly 
from our staff correspondents. Report in a few 
weeks. Payment is made on publication and 
varies according to reputation of author in the 
field; $15.00 per printed page for unknown 
authors.” 


The National Provisioner, 407 South Dearborn 
Street, Chicago 25, Illinois. Edward R. Swem, 
Editor. Issued weekly; 25c a copy ; $4.50 a year. 
“We use 1000 to 1500-word articles on any meat 
packaging ard sausage manufacturing plant, 
packer, advertising and merchandising cam- 
paigns, unusual packer promotional activities, 
etc. Also in market for shorter human interest 
articles on packing executive personrel. Photo- 
graphs bought. Report in 30 days. Payment is 
Ic to 3c a word and $3.50 to $5.00 per photo, 
on acceptance.” 


Pacific Builder and Engineer, Arcade Building, 
Seattle 1, Washington. Walter A. Averill, Edi- 
tor. Issued monthly; 35c a copy; $3.00 a year. 
“We use articles describing with technical ac- 
curacy engineering procedures and construction 
methods successfully used under conditions pre- 
vailing in Oregon, Washington, Idaho, Mon- 
tana, Utah, Nevada, Wyoming and Alaska. Pho- 
tographs bought. Report in about 2 weeks. Pay- 
ment is from $10.00 to $15.00 per printed page, 
on publication.” 
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Practical Home Economics, 468 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City 16. Miss Blanche M. Stover, 
Editor. Issued monthly,except July and August ; 
20c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We use articles on 
general home economics education. Rarely buy 
photographs. Report in 2 weeks. Payment is 
Yc to le a word, on publication.” 


Professional Engineer, 8 South Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago 3, Illinois. M. E, Mclver, 
Editor. Issued quarterly; $1.00 a year. “We use 
stories of the human side of engineering. Occa- 
sionally buy photographs. Report in 10 days. 
Rate of payment depends on type of material.” 


The Progressive Teacher, Main Street, Morris- 
town, Tennessee. M. S. Adcock, Editor. Issued 
10 times yearly; 40c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We 
use stories suited for use in classroom or juvenile 
stories with educational or moral slant. Not 
over 1600 words unless serial. Also educational 
articles dealing with methods, units of work, 
projects which have proven successful in schools, 
and administration articles which have been suc- 
cessfully used by supervisors, superintendents, 
etc., in educational field. Buy a few photo- 
graphs. Poetry bought is mostly verse for reci- 
tation. Report in a month. Payment is $1.50 
per page unless otherwise arranged with author.” 


School Management Magazine, 52 Vanderbilt 
Avenue, New York City 17. Lucile D. Kirk, 
Editor. Issued monthly; 20c a copy; $1.00 a 
year. “The original material used is written on 
assignment only. Photographs are bought.” 


Seed World, 211 W. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, 
Illinois. R. C, Helgeson, Editor. Issued semi- 
monthly; 15c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We use 
500 to 1500-word articles dealing with merchan- 
dising problems of retail seed store, Prefer 
stories about experience of particular seed store 
in any section of United States. Formula—‘John 
Jones, retail seedsman, made money by do- 
ing. . . .’ Use photographs. Report imme- 
diately. Payment is $5.00 to $10.00 per thou- 
sand words.” 


Southern Florist and Nurseryman, 120 St. 
Louis Avenue (P. O. Box 765), Ft. Worth, 
Texas. V. E. Martin, Editor. Issued weekly ; 
$2.00 a year. “We use articles that deal in a 
practical way with the production, shop meth- 
ods, display and sale of flowers, nursery stock or 
related merchandise. Seldom buy photographs. 
Report usually within 2 weeks. Payment is ap- 
proximately $6.25 per thousand words.” 


Southern Food Processing, 344 Camp Street, 
P. O. Box 251, New Orleans 12, Louisiana. Rad- 
ford K. Nelson, Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a 
copy; $2.00 a year. “We use 2000 to 3000-word 
articles, illustrated, on all phases of food 
Drocessing in the South and Southwest. This in- 
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WRITERS! 


Capitalize on the world’s greatest buying 
market. We sell at once stories, articles, 
novels, books. One client, F. S. Saunders, 
Bath, Me., writes: “Received the check for 
the sale of my short, ‘When Luck Ran Out,’— 
also, your friendly, constructive comments. 
Thank you for both. You certainly deserve 
credit for selling this short so quick.” 

10% is our commission. If your manuscript 
has slight sales possibility, leave it to us 
to fit it in the largest writer's market in the 
world. Send several of your MSS. Be con- 
vinced. We are located where the sale 
can be made. 

Our fee is $1 per 1,000 words for first 3,000, 
plus 50c for each 1,000 more. Our minimum 
fee for one MS. is $3. Enclose return postage. 
If we can’t sell it, our friendly, constructive 
criticism will help you revise to make the 
sale. 

WE READ BOOK-LENGTH NOVELS FREE. 
Pay the express to our office. 

Short stories with any theme or plot, and 
articles on social, political and economic 
problems are in special demand. Send them 
now to make the sale. 


MANUSCRIPT BUREAU 


154 Nassau Street, Tribune Bidg., New York 7, N. Y. 








PROMPT TYPING SERVICE 


Neat, accurate and technically perfect. First copy 
Hammermill, 20-pound bond; carbon free. Minor cor- 
rections in spelling, punctuation and grammar, if de- 
sired. Every page proof read. Mailed flat. Fifty cents 
1000 words. bo discount over 10,000. 


AMELIA POEHLER 
913 E. Kilbourn Ave. Milwaukee 2, Wis. 








YOUR POEMS WILL SELL 


My poe rank tops in magazine and volume lication, 
and anthology and other poetry contests. T nation- 
wide record improves constantly. For 25 years | have 
taught poets, versifiers, songwriters how to perfect and 
get the fullest returns from their verse, including 
my work as instructor in versification at New York 
University and “William and Mary College. Most of 
my work with private pupils ranging from beginners 
to Pulitzer Prize winners, is done hy correspondence. M 
nabridged Rhyming Dict ($3.07) and Poet's 
book ($2.60) are now standar bed neglect longer the 
many profits from versification? rite today; you are 
unfair he? to delay longer. Send $1 for trial criti- 
cism of 1 poem. 


CLEMENT WOOD DELANSON. N.Y. 











YOUR POEM Set to Music 


We, as one of the oldest and best known firms in the 
field of song writing, now offer our music composing 
service to authors of original poems suitable for songs. 
If you have written, or can write —_— on any of 
these subjects: Mother, Home, Love, , Patriotic, 
Comic, etc., send it to us at once for immediate 
examination. 

Upon receipt of your poem our interesting proposi- 
tion, together with a very useful Rhyming Dictionary, 
will be sent to you, Free. 


RICHARD BROTHERS 


25 Woods Building, Chicago 1, Ill. 
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YOUR BOOK 
PUBLISHED 


NOW- you can have a small 
edition at a price you can 


afford. 


Yes, your book set by a process in Classic 
Bodoni type, with Jtalics where desired. 
This process permits editions of 250 and 
500 copies in hard-case cloth binding 
with gold leaf or ink stamping for a test 
of your book. Plates available for addi- 
tional printings at still lower cost. Highest 
quality reproduction of half-tones, silk 
screen and line cuts. Marketing counsel 
and distribution facilities. 


Write now for FREE 
samples and prices 


WARWICK BOOK PRESS 


52 VANDERBILT AVENUE 
NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 

































Free MAGAZINE 


FOR WRITERS... | 


If you would like to earn 
money by writing, or if you | 
already write for pay, you 
owe it to yourself to send | 
for FREE copy of WRITER’S ».=* 
GUIDE—the fastest-grow- } 

ing, most comprehensive | 
magazine of its type pub-, 
lished. Nationally known © 
writers tell you how to get | 
ideas, write and sell them. | 
Lists over 500 active buying *<* 
markets with editors’ needs, =. 
names and addresses, Sup- 
ply of FREE copies limited 
so send for your copy TO- a 
DAY! Penny es will ie Or subscribe roe we 
12 jegues nly $2.00. Sent on FREE-TRIAL basis. 
SEND MONEY now! Write today! 


WRITER'S GUIDE ¢ .00-Téc 7th, St. Louis 2, Mo. 
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cludes canners, packers, packaging, quick-freez- 
ing, dehydrati g, and all branches of food dis- 
tribution through jobbers and wholesalers, Ar- 
ticles should be of general interest to all types 
of food processors and deal with subjects of cur- 
rent concern, such as: new methods of preserva- 
tions of certain types of food, new developments 
in food laboratories which will have a bearing 
on future food packing, trends in the transporta- 
tion of frozen foods to distribution centers, chem- 
ical research studies and findings in the food 
field, new phases in drying and dehydrating 
foods, and similar subjects. Writers located near 
state or Federal research laboratories where food 
studies are being made can probably secure the 
data needed to prepare articles: we desire. Buy 
4x5 glossy photographs, and larger. Report in 
3 days. Payment is Ic to 2c a word, on publica- 
tion; $4.00 each for acceptable pictures.” 


Southern Jeweler, 75 Third Street, N. W., At- 
lanta, Georgia. Charles Fram, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 25c a copy; $1.50 a year. “We use 
feature stories on outstanding jewelry stores in 
the 14 Southern states, with photographs, news 
items — personal and business. Buy photo- 
graphs. Payment is 25c per 13-em column inch, 
immediately after publication, 


Western Canner and Packer, 121 Second 
Street, San Francisco 5, California, E, B. 
Stark, Editor. Issued monthly; 35c a copy; 
$3.00 a year. “This publication covers produc- 
tion operations in the canned, dried, frozen and 
glassed food industries of the 11 western states, 
Alaska and Hawaii. We use, on assignment 
only, descriptions of plant operations and his- 
torical articles on food products, about 1500 
words. Photographs bought. Report immedi- 
ately. Payment is lc a word; pictures at cost 
plus $1.00 each.” 


Western Construction News, 503 Market 
Street, San Francisco 5, California. John M. 
Server, Jr., Editor. Issued monthly; 35c a copy; 
$4.00 a year. ‘We use technical articles on de- 
sign and construction of engineering projects in 
West only. Photographs of construction jobs or 
personalities are bought. Payment is 1¥c a 
word, on publication.” 





Broadway Producers 
(Continued from page 54) 
**Wiman, Dwight Dcere, 137 W. 48th St., BR 

9-4060. 

Windust, Bretaigne, 141 W. 44th St., Hudson 
Theatre Bldg. 

Wirtz, Arthur and Henie, Sonia, 1236 Sixth 
Ave. 

Wolper, David, 55 W. 42nd St., BR 9-9754. 

Woods, A. H., 1560 Broadway, BR 9-8398. 

Woolf, Stanley, 1697 Broadway, Rm. 1402, 
CI 7-6772. 

Yokel, Alex, c/o 137 W. 48th St. 

Yost, Ben, Inc., 1650 Broadway, CI 6-6533. 

Zemach, Benjamin, 1 Bank St., WA 9-0463. 















RADIO 


By HELEN ROWLAND 





HEN his radio script is rejected, 
the writer usually examines his 
writing with a critical eye, to de- 
termine the reason for the rejection of the 
script. He improves the structure of his 
plot, enlivens his characterizations, 'pright- 
ens some dialogue, and polishes his script 
generally until he feels it can shine no more. 

However, with all his careful detection 
and correction, he may fail to recognize a 
violation of one of the principles, or credos 
of radio self censorship. 

The four networks have certain policies 
governing what can and cannot be broad- 
cast in radio programs. It is a form of 
censorship, that grim word that haunts 
writers in all media. 

I understand this issue of the DicEst 
also contains taboos in fiction, and so by 
including the radio censorship angle in my 
column this month, readers may have the 
bad news in one bundle. 

Radio has not the flexibility of some 
other writing media—for instance, should 
“Forever Amber” ever be radio-ized, scenes 
would have to be deleted en masse. Radio 
is more akin to the motion pictures as to 
censorship. Certain words and scenes you 
read in print would cause a radio station 
to lose its license. 

The following are the general program 
policies of the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany. They represent a cross-section of all 
radio program principles used by the three 
other major networks as well. Many scripts 
submitted are guilty of these taboos, so it 





is wise for writers to be aware of them and - 


™~beware of them!: 


Religion 

The Lord’s name or reference to His 
powers can only be used most reverently. 
Religious views, creeds and customs are 
only to be treated in a respectful manner, 
and can never be ridiculed. Baptism, mar- 
riage, burial or other ceremonials- must be 
treated with good taste and authenticity. 
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QUALITY WRITERS 


SEND your manuscripts for analysis and 


FREE REPORTS 


If your material meets editorial requirements, 
1 give valuab’e market help. 

Screen, Radio Treatments 
Editing, revision, criticism, direct in rewrite; 
personal instruction. ART DEPT. to illustrate 
booklets, poems, articles. A'so POETRY DEPT. 
World-wide clients are selling to Top Markets. 
| conduct NO CLASSES. Help is individual. 
Best references. Send for PAMPHLET for fur- 
ther details. Story Counselor & Analyst. 

H. D. BALLENGER 


1509 Crossroads of the World Rm. 101-D 
Hollywood 28, Calif., HI 0193 














Manuscript typing done accurately and 
neatly, with minor corrections in spelling 
and grammar, carbon and extra first page 
free: 50c per 1000 words; poetry Ic per line; 
promptness guaranteed. Only experienced 
typists touch your script. Our typing service 
will help sell your work. 
STRATHMERE WRITERS SERVICE BUREAU 

P. O. Box 52, Strathmere, New Jersey 





A LOW COST PUBLISHING SERVICE 
for Authors 


We print, publish and distribute your manuscripts in 


book and pamphlet format. Send for free folder. 
The William-Frederick Press 
Pamphlet Distributing Co., Inc. 

313 West 35th St., New York 1, N. Y. 








YOU BECOME MASTER POETS 


With My Best Low-Cost Courses. 3000 sold to poets, 
teachers, colleges, libraries. Poetic Success, $1.25. Ver- 
sification History, $1. Classical Meters, $1. Eccentric 
Verses, 75c. Experimental Verses, 75c, Sonnet Writing, 
75c. Refrains, Envois, 50c. Figures of Speech, 50c, Calli- 
graphs, 50c. All poetic forms corrected (also prose). 
Publishing Advice. Satisfaction since 1925. Join Na- 
tional Poetry Group. 

ANTON ROMATKA 
25 West 3rd Street, New York 12, N. Y. 








WRITECRAFT SERVICE 


Proof of our ability—Client's sales to many 
markets. We will collaborate to make your stories 
salable. Professional revision, ghosting, plotting. 
Information 4ree. 


P. O. Box 202, Chicago Heights, Ill. 








WRITE SONGS 


FAMOUS HOLLYWOOD SONG. 
WRITER will supply melody for your song 
poem. Top vocalist will record your 
song for preseptation to publishers. BIG 
MONTHLY PRIZES. RECORDING AND 
MANUSCRIPT SERVICE. Send your song 
poems for FREE EXAMINATION. 


Hollywood Harmony House 
Studio D-17 
126 S. LaBrea Los Angeles 36, Calif. 
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Ministers should never be ridiculed or de- 
picted as undesirable characters. 


Race 


No program is acceptable which derides, 
misrepresents or attacks the various aspects 
of race, creed, color or national origin. 


Marriage and the Home 


Adultery, or free love, when the theme 
is essential to the plot, shall not be. pre- 
sented as desirable or fascinating. Illicit 
relationships are never to seem socially ac- 
ceptable. 

In dealing with Triangles, it shall never 
be inferred that extra-marital relations are 
socially or morally justifiable. 

Divorce is not to be introduced in dra- 
matic presentations gratuitously as the solu- 
tion of any problem. 


Sex 


Passionate, excessive lustful scenes are 
not permissible. Passion should not be 
treated outside the necessities of plot de- 
velopment. 

Double-meaning dialogue and situations 
are not to be introduced. Prostitution, 
white slavery and the like, also taboo, They 
are not acceptable subjects for radio. 





? ? ARE YOU SELLING ? ? 


The BURNING QUESTION is not, DO YOU WRITE? 
But, DO YOU SELL? Clifton Anderson knows Editors— 
knows what they WANT—Ilow to Write what they BUY! 
aed for his book, “‘How to’ Write Stories THAT 


$1.00 Postpaid, and Money Back if Dissatisfied 


WORTHWHILE BOOK SERVICE 
2224 E. North Ave., Baltimore 13, Md. 








LL DO IT FOR YOU! 


Sick of rejects? I have ghost-written millions of 
words of stories, articles, hooks, for hundreds of sat’s- 
fied clients. I may be able to help you see your name 
in print and make — on your raw material. Reason- 
able rates. Particulars FREE! 


WILL HEIDEMAN 


Dept. D, 211 S. Valley, New Uim, Minn. 








DON'T THROW THAT SCRIPT AWAY! 


Don’t write for the junk man. Write to sell. Give 
your storiés sound plotting, suspense and REAL people 
and they'll sell, don’t worry. We’re helping others 
do it, why not you? A postcard or letter brings details. 
Write it now! 

SAVE-A-SCRIPT 


Drawer 2011, Long Beach, Celif, 
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Crime 

Crime and punishment themes should 
never be presented in a manner that will 
glorify the criminal or evoke sympathy for 
him, or belittle law and_ justice. Crime 
should always be punished, either directly 
or by implication. The technique and 
methods of crime shall never be presented 
in detail, in a way to inspire imitation. 

Murder, or revenge as a motive for mur- 
der, shall not be justified. Brutal killings, 
torture or physical anguish shall not be 
presented in detail. 

Episodes involving the Kidnapping of 
adults or children are taboo. 

The crimes of Seduction or Rape should 
not be introduced unless vital to plot de- 
velopment, in which case their introduc- 
tion shall not be explicit. They should 
never be subjects for comedy. 

Suicide shall not be presented as a satis- 
factory solution of any human problem. 

Adaptations of well-known Classic Plays 
whose p!ots concern murder or other crimes 
shall be in accordance with what passes 
currently for good taste on the air. 


Horror 

Terrifying Sound Effects, non-essential 
to plot development or calculated to mis- 
lead, shock or alarm listeners shall not be 
used. 

The Death of any character shall not be 
presented in a manner shocking to listeners, 
nor should any character be depicted in 
death agonies. 


Profanity and Obscenity 
Nix. 
Insobriety and Narcotic Addiction 


Insobriety and excessive drinking must 
not be portrayed as desirable or as preva- 
lent factors in American life. In general, 
the mention of intoxicants should be kept 
incidental to the development of plot or 
character. Reference to narcotic addiction 
should be avoided as far as possible. It 
must never be presented except as a vicious 


habit. 
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Thousands of talented men and women writers 
with real fire and emotion in their hearts and 
souls are in the “waste basket” class today! They 
write well... have something to say ... but, 
editors don’t buy what they wr:te! Waste baskets 
all over America are overflowing with RE- 
JECTED and UNFINISHED manuscripts, be- 
cause the authors kave not learned how to 
construct their ideas . . how to turn their 
efforts into money in the bank! ~ 


Today's Phenomenal Markets 


Let Frederick Palmer’s new Storycrafters Guild 
stow you how to write for the greatest maga- 
sine market of all times! Over 2000 editors are 
searching for new writers .. . new thoughts. The 
kighest prices in all the history of creative writ- 
ing are being paid for manuscripts. Learn to 
write short stories and feature articles that sell 
and bring you money. Learn the profess onal 
methods of expressing your golden ideas. Learn 
what to write; how and where to sell it; how 
to earn while you learn. 


World Famous Frederick Palmer* 


The Storycrafters Guild System of Home Study 
Tra'ning in the Technique of Creative Writing 
is the latest and greatest achievement of Fred- 
erick Palmer. Mr. Palmer has trained thousands 
of writers since 1917. He his recently revised 
his teaching methods, developed through more 
than a quarter of a century’s experience in train- 
ing writers, and has produced the modern, 
streamlined STORYCRAFTERS GUILD Sys- 
tem of home study and selling assistance. 
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FREDERICK PALMER SAYS 







































Up to Date Money Making Requirements 


The STORYCRAFTERS GUILD SYSTEM is 
designed to meet the demands of dynamic mod- 
ern editors. Writer’s markets change... today's 
editors search for material that fits now... 
yesterday’s popular fiction is as old as last year’s 
hat . . . under the Storycrafters Guild system, 
you receive monthly breakdowns and cross 
analyses of current stories. Frederick Palmer 
personally analyses current fict-on that ed:tors 
have bought and published ... stows you how 
and why current authors are selling! 


Keep Your Waste Basket Empty 


Under the Storycrafters Guild System, you can 
study the basic structure of storytelling with a 
man who knows his business. You can learn 
how to build your story as a furniture maker 
builds his furniture ... step by step... how to 
weave your characters, plots, settings, imagi- 
native ideas, into saleable stories or articles. 
The STORYCRAFTERS GUILD System of 
Home Study will show you how to write for 
publication, not for your waste basket! 


Mail Coupon Right Now 


Send for all details concerning STORYCRAFT- 
ERS GUILD and the new Storycraft System 
of Home Training in the Simple Technique of 
Writing and the Dynamic evelopment of 
Creative Writers. You will also receive the 
new aptitudé analysis chart so that you may 
have Mr. Fred2rick Palmer’s personal report 
on your eligibility for training. and description 
of the new Psycho-Plot method of inventing 
story ideas. This information will be sent to 
you absolutely free, without obligation. MAIL 
THE COUPON TODAY! 


*(Frederick Palmer has written many textbooks and lectures and created various correspondence courses and 
study methods in the technique of writing since 1917, but has not been associated with any other educational 


organizaion since 1928.) 





Storycrafters Guild, Dept. 1-W ~- 
5617 Hollywood Boulevard 
Hollywood 28, California 


Without obligation please send FREE APTITUDE 
ANALYSIS CHART . . . description of the sew 
PSYCHO-PLOT method of inventing story ideas, 
and full details concerning the Storycrafters Guild 
System of Home Study Training. 
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The Dark Continents 
of Your Mind 


DO YOU struggle for balance? Are you 
forever trying to maintain energy, enthusiasm, 
and the will to do? Do your personality and 
power of accomplishment ebb and flow —like 
a stream controlled by some unseen valve? 
Deep within you are minute organisms. From 
their function spring your emotions. They 
govern your creative ideas and moods — yes, even 
your enjoyment of life. Once they were 
thought to be the mysterious seat of the soul 
—and to be left unexplored. Now cast aside 
superstition and learn to direct intelligently 
these powers of self. 


Accept this Aree Book 


Let the Rosicrucians, an age-old fraternity of think- 
ing men and women (not a religion), point out how 
you may fashion life as you want it — by making the 
fullest use of these little-understood natural faculties 
which you possess. This is.a challenge to make the 
most of your heritage as a human. Write for the Free 


Book, “The Mastery of Life.’” Address: Scribe O.K.H. 


“/ée ROSICRUCIANS 


San Jose (AMORC) California 
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Physical or Mental Imperfections 

Material which depends upon physical 
or mental imperfections shall not be used 
in a way to give offense to sufferers from 
similar defects. The. presentation of in- 
sanity, or mental or physical maladjust- 
ments, in plot development will be judzed 
on the basis of good taste. 


Reference to Individuals 
References, whether jocular or serious, 
to living individuals shall be made only 
within the limits of good taste. 


Misleading Statements 

Exaggerated claims and false, misleading 
statements in entertainment or straight 
commercial copy and all other forms of 
misrepresentation are prohibited. The man- 
ner in which this has been enforced, in re- 
lation to some of the others, is a little com- 
mentary in itself. 

Writers shou'd check their scripts to see 
how guilty they are. 


COLUMBIA BROADCASTING SYS- 
TEM, 485 Madison Avenue, New 
York 22. 

There is an excellent new market here 
for free lance scripts for their fine new pro- 
gram series: 

“Toe Powers, Home Town Editor,” aired 
Mondays thru Fridays, 10:00 AM, EDT 
over CBS. This brand-new half-hour dra- 
matic program debuted August 26. Since 
it is aired daily it gives writers a fine new 
market to hit—five times a week! 

Joe Powers, Home Town Editor, is the 
narrator of story only and rarely. becomes 
involved in the story. He’sets the scene 
and warms up listeners for the ensuing story 
that is dramatized. He is Editor-Publisher 
of a mythical home town newspaper, the 
“Wisconsin Independent.” 

James Hart, genial Producer-Editor, in- 
forms me of the program’s script needs. 
Mr. Hart wants stories with a high standard 
of writing and maturity of treatment, not 
the pulp fiction type, but more modern, 
slick type stories. He wants stories about 
people whom you could meet in real life— 
stories as varied as people themselves, told 
with the wisdom and insight of a home 
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town editor. Program is not formula-ized 
so writers may deal with romance, comedy, 
mystery, melodrama or whatever theme he 
prefers. 

Story should be complete in itself. Mr. 
Hart wants stories that “get inside the char- 
acters rather than ones which push the 
characters through plot gyrations.” Thus, 
his emphasis is on characterization first, 
plot second. Since there are no set char- 
acters around which to tailor your script, 
you may create your own living and breath- 
ing ones. 

Though original stories are preferred, 
adaptations are also considered. The main 
taboo is—bad writing! Also bear in mind 
that on this program they are not trying 
to re-make the country, crusade or teach 
lessons — but merely delivering the best 
stories that writers can dream up. 

Mr. Hart tells me: “The program format 
of this new drama series has been devised 
to give us at CBS the maximum amount of 
fluidity in the types of scripts we will use. 
We will deal with only the finest in writing 
and I am anxious to receive only truly good 
material. The quality of the show will 
depend upon the quality of the writing. 

“With the emphasis on good writing, we 
hope to make it the sort of show writers 
wi!l like to write for—and via good stories 
and good dramatics we hope to attract a 
wide audience. 

“New writers are just as welcome as es- 
tablished ones—but new or experienced, 
the writing’ and presentation must be 
equally professional.” 

Complete scripts may be submitted, 
about 30 pages in script format, but Mr. 
Hart prefers outline of story first, to give 
writer go-ahead or nix signal. In this way 
writer can learn whether his story is suit- 
able before completing script. 

Here’s what Mr. Hart desires to know 
in outlines: Who the people in story are, 
What the situation is, When and Where 
the story begins, How the situations are 
complicated in the plot developmient, and 
How the situations are fina'y resolved. 

So that the show will not become style- 
ized as to writer, Mr. Hart intends to run 
the gamut by using scripts from many dif- 
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FICTION CRITICISM 


Full and strictly individual attention to fiction manu- 
scripts, single or as basis for four-lesson, one- pane 
development course. No assistants. No marketing. 
years magazine editor. Four books on fiction nM 
Listed Who’s Who. 

ARTHUR SULLIVANT HOFFMAN 


Carmel, New York 











WRITER'S TYPING SERVICE 
PROMPT typing of manuscripts of all kinds by experi- 
enced typists. Minor corrections in spelling, grammar, 
punctuation if desired. 50c per 1000. Discount over 
10,000. Poetry lc per line. Mailed flat. 

ALMA KETRING 
622 East Dover St. Milwaukee 7, Wisconsin 





WRITERS OF SONG POEMS 


Send your best poem, 3d Bs for Free Examina- 


tion and outstanding offer. (No obligation). Write 
for Free Instructive Booklet outlining opportunities. 
Recordings Furnished. 

UNITED MUSIC SERVICE 
408-B North H. St., Salem, Indiana 








WHY 


REJECTS? Let me find the cause, give expert criticism 
and revision from the store of my writing and selling 


experience. 
UP TO 3,000 WORDS, $2.50; 
EACH ADDITIONAL THOUSAND, 50 CENTS 


JEAN REEDY 


P. O. Box 117 Philadelphia 5, Pa. 








-—— SONGWRITERS— 


WIN $100 


WE PAY $100 CASH EVERY 
MONTH FOR BEST SONG. 
yYOU MAY WIN! 


You write the words—we'll write the melody, and 
complete your work for proper presentation to 
pub ishers. 

Our staff of famous Ho!lywood composers and 
arrangers will examine your work, and write the 
melody for you. You may then have it recorded 

. « sung by vocalist with piano accompaniment. 
We also furnish copies of record and manuscript 
lead sheet copies for presentation to song pub- 
lishers, band leaders and radio stations. You are 
also furnished with list of leading song publishers 
and their addresses, together with complete in- 
structions for exploitation of your song. 


Send us your Song, Song Poem or Lyrics 
For Free Examination —or write for full 
details. Do It Now! 


CINEMA SONG COMPANY 


Dept. L-20 . P. O. Box 670 
Beverly Hills, California 
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NOVELS, PLAYS 10 SHORT-SHORTS 


Shay Preston offers writers intensive and 
personalized marketing for all types of 
saleable written material. Our service 
includes criticism, suggestions for nec- 
essary revisions, etc. 


When writing for terms please give 
Literary Background. 


SHAY PRESTON AGENCY 


113 West 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 








MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


Neat, accurate typing helps sell your story. 
Prompt service. 50c per 1000 words on best 
grade bond paper. Carbon copy free. 


VIRGINIA MICHEL 
Box 1003. Stuart, Florida 
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Poetry Criticism—Market Suggestions 
My poems have appeared in 40 Publica- 
tions. Let me help you to sell your poems. 

$1 each poem. 


ANOBEL ARMOUR 








P. O. Box 395, Kansas City, Mo. 
“HOW TO MAKE LOVE” (Love Story Psychology)...... 25e! 
“ART OF KISSING’’ (More Love Psychology)........... 25¢! 


“HOW TO MAKE FUNNY GAGS’ (M_thods of Experts). ..50c! 
“HOW TO WRITE & SELL FILLERS” (For Beginners)... $1. 
Free: ‘‘Moneymaking Opportunitiees!”’ 

ENTERPRISES 
Spring Valley 1, New York 








Work With Actual 
FICTION WRITERS 


We have a limited number of actual authors who are 
available to you for individual instruction, advice and 
collaboration. 

Write for Free Descriptive Folder 


THE WRITER'S GUILD 
509 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 








SUCCESS LIES WITHIN 


HYPNOTISM 


REMARKABLE 96-PAGE CONDENSATION OF 
What It Is and How To Use It 
Nine Fascinating Lectures, only $1.00 
INSTITUTE OF HUMAN TECHNOLOGY, Inc. 
2722 Oak Lawn Ave. Dalas 4, Texas 








Are You Having 
SONGSHARK TROUBLE? 
Get Help from Songwriters Themselves 


SONGWRITER'S EDUCATIONAL COMMITTEE 
ahd West 48th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
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ferent writers each month, to insure a versa- 
tility of treatment. Those who show they 
can deliver, have the opportunity of hitting 
many times throughout the year. Study 
the program for flavor and to learn the 
quality of writing, but do not pattern your 
script after the style or plot of those aired. 
Mr. Hart wants to encourage new and 
fresh viewpoints in stories. 

In his premiere script, Joe Powers says: 
“People, by and large, are pretty much a 
credit to the human race. The only thing 
is, they get a bit mixed up every now and 
then—and that’s what makes newspaper 
stories...” It’s up to the writer to see that 
the people in his script get mixed up 
a-plenty, and that they are rich with human 
warmth, emotions and problems. Good 
characterizations for these stories cannot 
be stressed strongly enough. 

Payment excellent. Enclose return post- 
age. No release required when material is 
submitted. 

Mr. Hart, prior to his association with 
CBS, was National Radio Chief of the 
American Red Cross during the war. 

* * * 


RUTHRAUFF & RYAN, INC. 405 Lex- 


ington Avenue, New York 17. 


This top-flight advertising agency uses 
scripts for their popular daytime program: 


“Aunt Jenny’s Real-Life Stories,” a‘red 
Mondays thru Fridays, 12:15 PM, EDT 
over CBS. Genial-voiced Aunt Jenny sets 
the scene for these pulsating dramatized 
stories. Stories need not be real-life as 
title implies, but they should be believable, 
emotional and expound gripping problems 
that cou'd and do happen to people in 
everyday life. At this hour housewives are 
the prime tuners-in, so it would be wise to 
slant story to woman-interest angle—accent 
on the younger woman, for ingenues and 
young marrieds generally enact the stories. 


“Aunt Jenny” is of 15-minute duration 
daily, and to complete a story it takes from 
5 to 8 episodes, which means 5 to 8 days 
of broadcast. Thus writer must sub-divide 
his script into several 15-minute episodes 
(about 11 pages to each episode, in script 
format). If his script takes 5 episodes to 
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unravel its story, script would consume 55 
pages. 

Knowles Entrikin, Script Editor, prefers 
writers to submit outlines of story first. If 
outline is approved, writer is given go- 
ahead signal to complete story in script 
form. Obtain release from R & R first and 
return signed with material. Payment for 
complete script excellent. Enclose return 


postage. 
* * * 


COLUMBIA BROADCASTING SYS- 
TEM, 485 Madison Avenue, New 
York 22. 


There is a semi-open market here for 
scripts for the well-known sleuthing series: 

“Casey —Crime Photographer,” aired 
Thursdays, 9:30 PM, EDT over CBS. Pro- 
gram recently celebrated jts 3rd anniver- 
sary. After 2 years running sustaining on 
CBS, it has snagged a sponsor—Anchor- 
Hocking Glass Corp., ex-backer of “Hobby 
Lobby.” “Casey” has a very high Hooper 
rating. 

While Alonzo Deen Cole writes many 
of the scripts, a great deal are bought from 
free lance writers as well. 

Robert J. Landry, Director of Program 
Writing at CBS, informs me of the script 
needs for this half-hour series. It features 
the adventures of Casey, a typical news- 
paper lensman with a noége for news and a 
knack for nabbing criminals. He and a 
girl reporter, Ann Williams, track down 
crime in a big city. Each script must be 
a complete crime story, written around 
these two key characters. It should pack 
an exciting plot, and be lightened with all 
the sophisticated humor and modernity that 
might be found in a slick magazine such as 
Collier’s. Mr. Landry desires only truly 
“professional” scripts—polished writing and 
well-defined plausible stories. Pulp writers, 
because of their bang-up action plots, are 
especially adaptable to series. “Casey” is 
based on the famous character, “Flash-Gun 
Casey” created by novelist George Harmon 
Coxe. Enclose return postage. 

* x * 


RICHMAN PRODUCTIONS, 10 East 43 
Street, New York 17. 


Bill Richman, head of this organization, 
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WRITER'S DIGEST 
IS FUN TO READ— 


FOR THE BEGINNING WRITER: 


Tips and sound information that enable men 
and women who have never sold fiction, but 
who are intelligent and write good English, to 
learn enough about writing to make a little 
money at it. ; 


FOR THE SELLING WRITER: 


Market requirements and news of new pub- 
lications that enable writers who are now sell- 
ing their work to sell a lot more of it at higher 
prices. 


FOR THE WOULD-BE WRITER: 
Professionally accurate ideas and facts about 

writing for persons whose preconceived notions 

about their job are mistaken. 

FOR EVERY WRITER: 


WRITER'S DIGEST is fun to read. Slick 
writers take 5-cent-a-word time to see what's 


_ new in WRITER'S DIGEST. Pulpsters stop the 


=cent-a-word mill long enough to take a look. 

And dewy-eyed hopefuls, heart-in-mouth, just 
HAVE to finish their copies before they go 
back to the desk to finish their “best story— 
so far.” 


Come In — The Reading's Fun! 


A six-month subscription ($1.00) is offered 
on our usual money-back guarantee. If you 
don't like the third issue, drop us a postcard, 
and we'll refund your money in full. Only a 
publisher with a genuine service to offer can 
make such a guarantee. 





Writer's. Digest 
22 East 12th Street 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio 


Gentlemen: 
Enter my six-month subscription to WRITER'S 
DIGEST for which | enclose $1.00. 
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BEGINNERS — WRITE FOR THE JUVENILES 


You need only average ability and spare time to earn 
money writing for the juvenile magazines. From five 
years work with hundreds of writers in all fields of writ 
ing. I have learned that the juvenile field is the beginner's 
best bet. My new up-to-date six lesson course pre- 
pared especially for beginners, will teach you how to write 
to sell. Send for particulars. 


HELEN McMILLIAN 
6233 Delmar Boulevard, St. Louis 5, Mo. 


KNOW YOUR TYPIST! 


Dee Sledge, considered by many noted writers to be one of the 
neatest, fastest, most intelligent author’s typists in the United 
States, brings to you these qualifications: (1) over 12 years’ pro- 
fessional experience, (2) author of MANUSCRIPT TECHNIQUE, and 
(3) typist for current best-seller WAKE OF THE RED WITCH. 











New electromatic typewriter assures for. flight a appearance— 
Finest bond paper—Only 6Oc M words, 





THE PROFESSIONAL TYPIST 
P. O. Box 7306-D 


Houston 8, Texas 





SONG POEM WRITERS 


Write today for our attractive offer and free 
booklet "Getting Ahead In Songwriting." 


SONG SERVICE 
Dept. 4, 331 West 46 St., 








Are You Floundering For Lack of 
LITERARY GUIDANCE? 


CONSULT US NO OBLIGATION 
ite you to submit manuscripts for FREE read ng 

Manuscripts will be returned promptly if found unavail 

If accepted they will be submitted to reliable pr ‘Diishers. 

NEW WRITERS WELCOME. 


WRITERS CIRCLE: RENSEB PRESS 
s‘ablished 191 
30 Church St., Suite. 439, NEW ‘YORK crryr 7, B..¥. 


ANSWER THIS TODAY! 


Let a Certified Grapho Analyst Tell You 
About Yourself! Help You To Solve Your 
Personal Problems! Know Your Talents! 
Your Characteristics! 








Send written page for my personally 
typed 300-word ANALYSIS. Fee $2.00. 
(NO checks, please!) 


VIRGINIA KNAUER, C.G.A. 
245 So. Main St., Columbiana, Ohio 


SONGWRITERS 


Phonograph record manufacturer offers 








songwriters rare opportunity to collabo- 
rate with Hit Composers on percentage 
basis plus moderate printing and copy- 
righting charge. Submit poems for ex- 
amination and advice without obligation. 


RECOLA RECORDING CO. 


76 WRITER’S 


New York 19, N. Y. | 





P. O. Box 987-D, Hollywood 28, Calif. 








Writer's Digest is your 





best introduction when writing advertisers, 


DIGEST 







is one of radio’s youngest and most success- 
ful producers, with many fine shows to his 
credit. At present he is very eager for 
radio scripts which have already been pro- 
duced on the air. He buys these scripts for 
broadcast on well-known Canadian dra- 
matic programs which he handles. Pro- 
grams feature original stories and adapta- 
tions of plays and books. 

Mr. Richman wants stories complete in 
themselves — half-hour length. Detective 
and adventure-type stories preferred, but 
light comedies and. melodramas also con- 
sidered. He cautions, “No horror stories 


—no fantasies—no mush!” 





Top prices are paid—around $100-$150. 
It’s good for a writer to be able to reap 
double benefit on a script this way. Enclose 
return postage. 

% * *% 
TELEVISION SHOW BUSINESS. By 
Judy Dupuy. 323 pages. General Elec- 
tric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. $2.50. 


This book is invaluable to those who want 
a comptete picture of television program- 
ming and production in a detailed analysis. 
It is termed by many as the bible of the 
tele world, and is based on five years of 
operation of General Electric’s Television 
Station WRGB in Schenectady, N. Y. 


Miss Dupuy, besides being a writer is an 
engineer, producer and newscaster, and the 
Editor of Televiser Magazine, thus she is 
well qualified to prepare this book. She 
spent over seven months writing it at Gen- 
eral Electric Tele Station, while studying 
tele programming and production from 
the ground up. She delved into files, 
talked and worked with tele authorities in 
all the individual branches of tele work. 

Every possible angle of the many faceted 
tele world is covered. For the writer there 


eare lengthy discourses on Drama Tech- 


nique, Commercial Program Presentation, 
Advertising Copy Writing, News Writing 
and General Script Writing of all kinds, 
with sample working tele scripts. Other 
chapters deal with Camera Techniques, 
Lighting, Sound, and countless other sub- 
jects. This television book is like a course 
in itself, and is profusely illustrated with 
vivid photographs of telecasts — diagrams 
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and sketches. Miss Dupuy writes simply 
and entertainingly as she lifts the veil on 
that most exciting world of tomorrow— 
Television. Her book ranks with the finest 
yet written on the medium. 


* * * 


Memo Randoms 


The Mutual Broadcasting System _re- 
cently welcomed its 300th radio station— 
WKRZ, Oil City, Pa.—to its coast-to-coast 
network, in a giant star-studded celebra- 
tion. Region was hitherto inaccessible to 
network broadcasts. No sooner was the 
party over, when zing!—the 30Ist station 
joined the ranks — KRIG, Odessa, Texas. 
The latest addition is Station ZBM—the 
first Commercial broadcast station to be es- 
tablished in the Bermuda Islands—bringing 
the total number of Mutual stations to a 
grand total of 323 and earning Mutual its 
title of “the world’s largest network.” Now 
the leased communications linking Mutual 
total over 20,697 miles—enough to nearly 
encircle the globe! .. . . WOR, Mutual’s 
N. Y. station, celebrates its 25th anniversary 
Feb. 22, 1947, and a gala time is being 
planned. .. . WEAF, NBC’s N. Y. station, 
is operating on its own, as an affiliate of 
NBC, with intensified program plans... . 
The American Broadcasting Co. assumed 
ownership and control of Detroit’s Radio 
Station WXYZ and the King-Trendle 
Broadcasting Corp. . . . . WCAU-CBS in 
Philadelphia, has been purchased by the 
Philadelphia Record for $6,000,000, and 
erection of a huge combined newspaper- 
radio television center is planned .... The 
American Theatre Wing, famous theatrical 
organization, which did fine work in the 
war and operated the Stage Door Canteens 
all over the country, is doing a good post- 
war job as well, for ex GI’s. They have 
a Veteran’s Professional and Technical 
Training Program, operating under the GI 
Bill of Rights. The courses include in- 
struction by top experts in all phases of 
radio, television and the theatre. Address: 
432 West 44 St. New York City 
Many universities have special courses in 
radio and television, including the Uni- 
versity of Kansas, Columbia, N. Y. Uni- 
versity, College of the City of New York, 
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Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 


Let’s Talk About 
Your Story 


YOU HAVE WRITTEN A STORY 


You think it’s good and you’d like to receive 
money for it. When you mail this story off to an 
editor two questions are in your mind: (1) To 
which editor shall I send this? (2) How much 
is the story worth? 


Have you ever thought what questions come up in the 
editor's mind when he picks up your story? He thinks: 
(1) How many of my readers will like this story? (2) 
Does this story satisfy the desire that prompts my readers 
to lay down good money to buy my magazine? 


To sell a story to an editor you must have his viewpoint, 
and see your story through his eyes. This is hard to do 
at any time, and even more difficult when it is your own 
story. s 

The work of the Criticism Department of WRITER’S 
DIGEST is to teach you the editor's viewpoint on the 
particular story that you send us. These are some of the 
many points we answer for you: 


@ Do the first 200 words put the reader into the story? 


@ Are your characters the kind of people the reader can 
recognize and understand? Are the characters’ prob- 
lems the kind of problems the magazine readers meet 
themselves? 


@ Is the script wordy; does it need cutting? 


Is the dialogue realistic enough to give it the air of 
reality? 


What magazine wants to buy work such as this? 


Does the author know his subject, and is he enthusiastic 
enough to make the reader share the same enthusiasm? 
@ Would the story be improved by boiling the first three 
pages down to a half page? 

Is the climax spoiled by the author who is so eager for 
the reader to get his point that he uses a blackboard 
pointer? 


A detailed answer to the above and many other 
points particularly applicable to your own story 
is meat and drink to the sincere free-lance writer. 
The Criticism Department of WRITER’S DI- 
GEST does this for you; ably and professionally. 


Since 1919 we have been instrumental in help- 
ing thousands of writers to success. May we help 
you? 


The rates are $1 for each 1,000 words. Thus, 
the fee for criticizing 5,000 words is $5. After 
5,000 words the fee is 60c for each additional 
thousand words. Verse, four cents the line: 
minimum, $1.00. Free report on novels. 


Let us work on one of your scripts. 


WRITER'S DIGEST 


22 East 12th St., Cincinnati 10, Ohle 
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Dartmouth, and University of Southern 
California. . . . Columbia Pictures bought 
screen rights to 2 radio mysteries, “The 
Blind Spot,” by Barry Perowne, aired on 
NBC’s “Mystery Theatre,” and “Till Death 
Do Us Part,” aired on CBS’ “Inner Sanc- 
tum.” $1000 each was paid by Columbia 
pix... . It takes Bessie Beatty, famous 
WOR commentator, literally 18 hours a 
day to prepare her daily 45-minute WOR 
morning show. Miss B. does all her own 
reporting, reviewing of plays and books 
and prepares her broadcast... . Plans are 
being made for a $60,000,000 television 
center for New York City, to be known as 
Telecity. It will cover 1000 acres and will 
include 24 large motion picture studios, 
and space for telecasting stations, ad agen- 
cies and independent producers. A huge 
staff of producers, directors, writers and 
technicians will be needed . . . . So many 
Broadway theatres have been converted 
into Radio Playhouses. by the 4 major net- 
works that the Great White Way looks like 
the Great Air Way. The demand for radio 
broadcast tickets from all over the country 
is terrific. Over 65,000 tickets are given 
out weekly by each of the 4 networks! 
The average New York radio audience is 
a composite of people from the 4 corners 
of the globe. Do you recall the days when 
radio producers hired sitters to swell the 
studio audience and applause? Now they 
get em for nothin’.... 





Let Them Talk 
(Continued from page 40) 


given in quotes, and prepared by Adams, telling 
how he made one of his pictures, which will be 
reproduced in the article. We will select the pic- 
ture on which we want this copy, describe it to 
you, and then we will want this information 
for the picture from Adams—probably we will 
give him a choice of two pictures and ask for 
this copy on one of the two. Is this agreeable 
to you and to Mr. Adams? 

“4. We would like to insert in the article some 
piece of photographic information which Adams 
might care to pass on to an amateur or an ad- 
vanced amateur, dealing with some simple dark- 
room procedure which he has found useful. 
This can be up to 150 words. It should reveal 
one particular facet of his darkroom technique 
so that an amateur camera man reading the 
~ article could say, ‘Well, that’s an idea that is 
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Beginners 


Only 
xs 


N the 15th of each month, 
WRITER'S DIGEST enrolls a 
selected group of students in its Be- 
ginner’s Individual Course in Short 
Story Writing. Experienced students 
or writers with a good record of MS 
sales are not eligible. A monthly 
group of sincere students will be ac- 
cepted and trained. 

The purpose of this Beginner's 
Course in Writing ts to show plainly 
the elements in writing and pains- 
takingly explain how to write short 
stories. The course lasts four months. 


RADUATES of the Beginner's 
Course in Writing will not sud- 
denly become professional writers, 
nor will they be able to do stories off - 
hand for the smoothpaper magazines. 
They WILL, however, understand a 
few secrets of professional writing. 
and be able to compose good, readable 
English in the approved editorial 
form. Only sincere students desired. 
The price of this course ts quite 
reasonable.* You will have oppor- 
tunity to study under experienced, 
professional editors who will take an 
individual interest tn your progress. 
Complete details and an outline of 
the Beginner's Course in Writing that 
will intrigue and inspire you, await 
sincere inquirtes. 
We invite you to reply at once. 





WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 East 12th Street 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio 


Kindly send details of the Beginner’s Course in Writ- 
ing. This puts me under no obligation. 


FIED «ci ocd Nnckweichvens chaueeecnseus betenepleae eee 








*We believe this to be the lowest priced short 
story course sold by a reliable institution. Money 
back agreement on ALL enrollments, 
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WRiITER’S DIGEST 


A Collector's Item—Second Edition 


WRITING FOR A LIVING 


by Richard Tooker. Cloth, illus. jacket, 
207 pages. Full of good, red meat! 
$2.50 postpaid, or send for circular. 


SUNLAND PUBLISHERS 
P. ©. Box 148, Phoenix, Ariz. 


_ WRITING FOR 
oa LEVING 


eatin: 


SS a ok 








MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


55c per 1000 words (book-lengths, 50c per 1(00 words). 
Note 1: 2 carbon copies on white paper are included 
Note 2: We are especially interested in adding more pro 


fessional writers to our list of satisfied authors 


PROGRESS ENTERPRISES 

687 Sth Ave. (near 43rd St.) N. Y. 
COlumbus 5-9641 

*'Mimeographing—Multigraphing—Mailing—Cfiset.'’ 


18, N. Y. 





4 Quick Ways To Win 


MY THINKING-A! PHABET and ‘4 
Quick Rady to Win’ help thousands 

UP new ideas; win Better 
Fi ty Winger Pays, Own Businesses; 
discover Right Vocations. Hidden Tal- 
ents, Rea Opportunities; develop 
Courage, Personality, Leadership. 
ig” Folder. Dr. Tibolt, 21G Phila. 
0, Pa. 








?? LEAN PURSE ?? 


“A LEAN PURSE is easier to CURE than Endure.” 
Find the CURE for your = in “SEVEN 
CURES FOR A LEAN PURSE,” by George S. 
Clason, the Personal-Finance Expert. $1.00 Postpaid, 
and Money Back if Dissatisfied. 


WORTHWHILE BOOK SERVICE 
2224 E. North Ave., Baltimore 13, Maryland 


TWO VALUABLE BOOKS 


for short-short story writers 


TECHNIQUE SELLS THE SHORT-SHORT 
By Robert Oberfirst 


‘With the magazines screaming these days for the so- 
called ‘short-short,’ or extra-abbreviated short story, this 
hook analyzes the technique of writing such salable works 
The author, well-known in this country as a literary 
igent and specialist of the  short-short, masteriully 
takes apart short-shorts from a variety of quality, slick, 
sulp, and syndicated markets pointing out the features 
which make them marketable An interesting, instructive 
guide to new writers,’’"—Philadelphia Inqu:rer. 


POSTPAID. «20005000 Ghee 


WRITING THE SHORT-SHORT STORY 


By Robert Oberfirst and Others 


Edited by Sylvia E. Kamerman and published by THE 
WRITER INC., this book contains important chapters 
m writing and selling short-shorts by Robert Oberfirst, 
Ren Ames Williams, Walter S. Campbell, Hugh Bardley 
and others. ‘This is an excellent and concise textboo 

ind the first to deal exclusively with what we Americans 
all short-shorts. This book will be of essential value 
to all those, a legion, engaged in the teaching oi 
Practical’ writing, and it will be bought by all those, an 
even greater number who wish to write.’"—The Saturday 
Review of Literature. 


POSTPAID............$2.00 


Send your order for these valuable 
books now to 


ROBERT OBERFIRST 


Literary Agent 








WOODBINE, NEW JERSEY 








very interesting and I am going to try it myself,’ 

“5. In our letter to you of January 15th we 
asked that you comment on the photographers 
who have influenced Ansel in his own work, and 
also on those photographers who have been in- 
fluenced by him. Could we have up to a pagé 
on this? 

“6. We would like some factual information 
about the Guggenheim scholarship. How much 
money does it carry with it? How long does it 
last? Who competed? Who were the judges 
that awarded it? Name four previous photog- 
raphers who received this honor, if possible the 
last four. What are some of Ansel Adams’ ideas 
on what he will do to develop his project? What 
happens to the photographs he makes while on 
this project? That is, to whom do they belong? 
You can either answer these questions in the 
question and answer form, and we will insert 
them.’’—Editor, Minicam Photography. 


These two letters, from a working editor 
to a free-lance writer, illustrate the trend 
in biographical articles for national maga- 
zines, as compared to the lighter probing in 
newspaper interviews. Note how the editor 
held the author to her original promises 
that she included in her first letter of in- 
quiry. Note the editor’s reaction to the fact 
that the subject won a Guggenheim Fellow- 
ship (item 6, above). The simple statement 
that the subject won the Fellowship might 
have been sufficient in a newspaper inter- 
view. We understand Minicam Photog- 
raphy will publish the article discussed here 
in its October issue, available on September 
15th. The author is Christina Page. 





SELL YOUR POEMS—MAKE THEM PERMANENT 


By giving your verse universal quality, If prod love poetry, 


you can write it. Be earn the laws 
of the art. Let experienced teachers. writers, cr'tics help 
you in the science and the art, then write yourself to 
permanent fame. 


Send $1 and 1 poem for trial criticism. 
NATIONAL SCHOOL OF POETRY 
632 MELBA ST., DALLAS 8, TEXAS 


SELL YOUR SHORT-SHORTS 
Serials, Articles, Columns, Poems 


$50, $100, $300, are some of the prices paid for 
published short-short stories. If you have written 
a short-short which you think should sell by all 
means let me try it for you in the current popular 
markets. Markets are also wide open for all types 
of serials and novels, syndicate columns and verse 
fillers. Reading and handling fees: $2 for short- 
shorts up to 2,000 words; $3 from 2,000 to 5,000 
words ; serials and novels, $10; articles and columns, 
$3 up to 3,000 words; poems, $1 each. 


ROBERT OBERFIRST 


fair to yourself 
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© 70 YOU WHO 


AUTHORITATIVE HELP WITHIN THE 
REACH OF ALL 
¢ PLOTCARDS — The Perfect Plot- 
me Device 
Gel deck f car ds thr 
WitHol 
Sothing c 
out a hand to yourself, a 
WORKABLE PRACTIC( AL “PLOT, 


not merely a disconnected skelet itline, a setting 
or a jumble of word 


Beware of imitations, “PRICE $1.00 


*HOW TO MAKE MONEY 
WRITING 

The funda a f st 

workable bl 


- oe 
IPLE 
RE DY. “FOR USE, 


r sentences 


mprehensive 
stories 


“Price $1.00 
¢ COMPLETE WRITER'S REFER- 
ENCE LIBRARY 


A series of nine 
whatever your writing or selling trouble 
= postpaid 
. The Nature of the Short Story. 
: Short Story Plots and Their Development. 
3. The Development of the Short Story from the Plot. 
4. Lifelike Characterization, Dialogue, and Description. 
5. The Essential Factors of Plot Value; Planning; 
Suspense; Twists; Reader’s Doubts, Etc. 
6. Viewpoint and Visualization. 
7. Setting, Atmosphere, Glamour, Transition. 


brochures, which will help you 


Price 25c 


8. Planning and Writing the Complete Story. 

. The gee d of Selling Manuscripts. 

ou may order any one, or the complete series of 
tine for Two Dollars. 


* THE FORMULA IN MODERN 
WRITING 


A series of analyses of the ‘formulas"' used in 
writing the various types of fiction and non-fiction. 
No. I—THE LOVE STORY. 
No. 2—FORMULA FOR FEATURE ARTICLES. 
No. 3—THE FORMULA OF THE ‘'PULP"' ACTION 

STORY. 

Price—25¢ each, postpaid 

No, 4—THE FORMULA OF THE 

MYSTERY STORY. 

Price 50c. 


All the above, forming 
“COMPLETE WRITER'S KIT" 


$5.00 


OTHER FORMULAS NOW AVAILABLE: 


DETECTIVE- 


postpaid 





**QUALITY 


No. 5—THE FORMULA OF THE 
GROUP" STORY. 


including analysis of o of my own 


published 
“quality’’ stories you ust handle your 
Material if you wish t ell to the ‘‘quality’’ markets 
and gain the prestige which °s with appearance 
in their pages. Price 50c 

No. 6—THE FORMULA OF THE “SMOOTH 
a PAPER*' WOMEN'S MAGAZINE STORY. 
eprint of a story of mine from my book, ‘‘STORIES 
YOU CAN SELL,” originally published in Woman's 
Home Companion. With step-by-step analysis 
Price 25 

WRITING YOUR NOVEL—Price $1.00 














DRIVE AUTOMOBILES 


If you had a leak in fuel tank, 
keep pouring new gasoline into it, or would you re 
pair the tank? If your stories keep coming back, do 
you write others, just as bad, and spend new postage 
or do you try to find out WHY they keep 
WHY, when other new writers are 
time, success eludes YOU? 


your would you 


on them, 
coming back 
breaking in all the 

Writers remain unsuccessful, not because they lack 
talent but because they fail to realize that writing and 
selling stories is a specialized You must 
know where you are going and how you are going to 
get there—which means you must learn all the tricks 
The clients whose letters appear below, and many 
others now successful, did realize it, and when 
THEIR fuel tank was leaking, decided to DO SOME- 
THING ABOUT IT. For over twenty-five 
have published, month after month, actual results ob 
tained by my welcome to the 
names of as many 


business. 


years | 


clients, and 
of them 


you are 
as you wish. 

“In your patient, detailed criticisms I have at last 
found that rare capability for taking tireless pains. 
You have put your finger on the explicit causes of 
my floundering . . . Thank you for the vision without 
which all ambition would perish.” (*) 


“After my experience with others, your wise coun- 
sel stands out like a radio beam on a dark and stormy 
night.” (* 


“Words cannot express my gratitude for the help 
I received from you . . . You have given me more 
encouragement and more real help than I could pos- 
sibly have received through any other source.” (*) 
(*) Names on request. 


My 44-page booklet, “THE TRUTH ABOU 
LITERARY ASSISTANCE,” is FREE FOR THE 
ASKING. It gives my credentials, both as an author 
and a literary critic, tells something of my success 
as a builder of literary careers for over twenty-five 
and contains vital information, not obtainable 
designed to protect your pocket-book 


years, 
elsewhere, 


It describes, too, the CRITICISM AND SALES 
SERVICE, and the PROFESSIONAL COLLAB- 
ORATION SERVICE, which you should investigate 
if you really want to learn the “tricks of the trade” 
so necessary to success. The terms are surprisingly 
low 


LAURENCE R. D’ORSAY 


AUTHOR OF STORIES AND ARTICLES IN LEADING MAGAZINES 


Author *'The Profit in Writing'’ {$3.00); 
Checks"’ ($3.00); 


"Writing Novels to Sell’' ($2.50); 
"Stories You Can Sell'’ ($3.00); 


"Landing the Editors’ 
‘*Mistress of Spears’’ ($2.50), etc. 


TOPANGA 1, CALIFORNIA 
“BUILDER OF LITERARY CAREERS SINCE 1919°° 
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AT SENSATIONALLY LOW PRICES = 


eA survey of 10 metropolitan 
stationery stores, where price 
competition is toughest, shows 


© How are we able to sell THREE TIMES the 
merchandise you buy locally for $3.95? 


Writer’s Digest is one of a group of 6 large na- 
tional magazines, all printed right in our own 
shop. We buy more than $1,000 worth of paper 
a day, and buy it in CAR LOTS. That's why 
we can sell the great big box of bond paper, 
envelopes, second and carbon paper 
for only $3.95. 


Since 1919, the Digest has never sold paper. 
But today. local stationers are getting prices 
which free lance writers need not pay. We have 
placed the full resources of our organization be- 
hind a demand to our paper mill to BRING 
DOWN THE PRICE fcr writers. Lay in your 
supply now. We can deliver all you want. No 
limit on orders. This bond paper is absolutely 
first class, and offered on this guarantee: “Ii 
within any time within one year from the date 
of purchase, you return this paper in the same 
condition as received, we will refund both your 
money and your postage.” 


sheeis, 





@ Today's business world is full of mer- 
chants who are doing everything they can 
to make a “killing” while they can. The 
price of paper for “the little fellow’ who 
buys 10) sheets at a time is outrageously 
high. We are publishing this advertise- 
ment to hurt the profiteer. We are selling 
this paper at a net profit of 60 cents on 
each sale. Buy your paper cheaply. Buy 
the best. Buy from Writer's Digest, NOW. 








that the average price for 50 
sheets of any good bond paper 


is $4.00. 


LOOK WHAT WRITER'S DIGEST OFFERS ... 










$395 










































THIS KIT CONTAINS 


500 Sheets of 16 lb. White Hammer- 
mill Bond; 8!/, x 11. 

500 Sheets Seafoam Manifold; sec- 
ond sheets; 8!/, x 11. 

12 Sheets of Typewriter Carbon in 
a MS file folder. 

100 Bull Dog Flap Kraft Envelopes. 

100 White Hammermill Bond En- 

velopes. 








WRITER’S DIGEST 
2” Fast 12th St., Cincinnati 10, O. 
Gentlemen: 

Send me by express one Writer’s Paper Kit for 
which I enclose $3.95 Postage charges are extra 
and will amount to approximately 10 to 50 cents 
and no more) regardless of where you live 


Name 


Address 
City State 


Please print plainly No orders outside of U. S. A. 
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